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Please Show This to 
an Investor Friend 


Mi low levels because many investors have failed 
eS S a 4 e to realize that the market (as usual) has discounted, 


or overdiscounted, the unfavorable aspects of today’s 
situation in the 32-month-old bear market. Many 
Oo O ype favorable factors are being utterly ignored. 


We are going to win the war— probably sooner 
to A || [ than we thought possible. We are going to retain 
capitalism. Radical doctrines are becoming far less 
popular, even in Washington. This, therefore, is a 
[ n ve S lo rs time for hope, courage and action by well informed 
é investors. And our 39-Year-Old organization is the 
one that thousands of investors turn to for guidance. 

Why not be foresighted and follow their example? 


é AREFULLY selected stocks are at absurdly 


It has always been true in the past, and history 


will in all probability repeat itself, that investors 
MAJOR FACTORS who have had the courage to purchase sound 
SHOULD BE securities in periods of deep depression have fared 


far better in the long run than those who have sold 


CONSTANTLY WATCHED during such times. 


HE progress of the war and the unfolding of the new tax program are two major factors that require every 
investor to re-examine his investment portfolio frequently in the light of noteworthy developments. To meet 
the resulting complex problem effectively, FINANCIAL WORLD is indispensable. 


FINANCIAL WORLD selects for you, from the great mass of investment information each week, the really 
vital facts and sound recommendations that are overlooked by the person who depends upon random reading to 
keep informed. FINANCIAL WORLD meets the needs of busy people who hire it, at $12 a year, to do a better job 
than they could possibly do themselves were they to devote their entire time to gathering investment facts and 
figures. Besides our magazine each week, yearly subscribers receive a monthly stock manual each month, in addi- 
tion to the Advice Privilege. 


If our subscription price were 50 to 75 dollars a year, it would not be too much to pay for the countless aids 
obtainable from our well trained organization during the next 52 weeks. Enthusiastic investors are sincere when 
they write: “Would not be without FINANCIAL WORLD if it cost $100.” 


Brighten Your Financial Future by Mailing This Coupon Before August Ist 


FINANCIAL WORLD SPECIAL OFFERS: 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
() Add $1.95 to any offer for Indexed 


Reference Book Containing 2,066 
“Factographs”. Price alone $3.85. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 
(a) 7 nora survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate 
sheet). 


| 
(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 es of vital : 
(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical | manaein DIVIDEND N 
manual—“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” | 
(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter | INGS”. (Ready about July 20th.) 
as per your rules. Book alone $1. : 
(e) “HOW WIDOWS AND RETIRED PEOPLE CAN INVEST $10,000, I 
$25,000, $50,000,” A Complete “10-Year Earnings and Dividend Book of | 


N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks” (1931 to 1940) and “65 Stocks Selling for 


L Net-Workine Capital.” | giving ratings and vital data on 
ess ARE et- Working, Capita ‘ 4,800 bonds. Price alone $2. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1942, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable July 1, 1942 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business June 19, 1942, 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
June 4, 1942 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE”’’ 

June 5, 1942 
Tisk Board of Directors on June 3rd, 
tage declared a dividend at the rate of 
oe share on the outstanding Com- 
ock of this Company, payable on the 
30th day of June, 1942 to sedate of 
record at the close of business on the 19th 
day of June, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


June 10, 1942. 
DIVIDEND NO. 359 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the 
second quarter of 1942, of Forty Cents ($.40) a share 
on the outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable 
on June 27th, 1942, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on June 17th, 1942. 


WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 172 


A dividend of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 18, 1942. 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 


Plough, Inc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable July 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record June 15, 1942. 
J. C. OZIER, 
June 6, 1942. Secretary-T reasurer. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1942 to stockholders of record at 
three P.M. on June 16, 1942. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held June 
10, 1942, declared a dividend for the second 
quarter of the year 1942 of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable June 30, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 20, 1942. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 


The Western Union jer Co. 
New York, June 9, 1942 
DIVIDEND NO. 261 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock 
of this company has been declared, payable June 15, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on June 19, 1942. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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NJOY with us this summer the 

charm of one of America’s fin- 
est resorts, in the Metropolitan 
District, right near home! The 
Warren, friendly, informal, not ex- 
pensive. Two fine golf courses, 
excellent tennis, splendid riding, 
finest of fishing. Dancing, bridge 
and concerts. Private Restricted 
Beach. Rates from $40 single and 
$80 double, weekly. American Plan. 
Write or ‘phone for illustrated 
folder. 


FLOYD ALFORD, JR. 
MANAGER 


Spring Lake, N. J. 
N. Y. Office: 


Phone 992 
LExington 2-0414 


PRIVATE lakes, sporty golf course, tourna: 


ment tennis courts... riding, swimming, 
boating, dancing and entertainment ...com- 
fort and the best of food...no hay fever. 


, Crawford Notch, N.H. or 
| Representative, 
500 FIFTH N.Y. CITY, Tel: PEnn. 6-558 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


THE MARKET PLACE 


How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 
Write for Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
GisHoim & GAPMAN 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 
ONE WALL STREET » NEW YORK 


Well selected and properly man- 
aged real estate is a very desirable 
investment. And as an inflation 
hedge, it is regarded as well above- 
average. 

Note the offerings on page 23 


Coca-Cola 
Chairman of 
the Board 
Harrison 
Jones 


A Southern 
lawyer’s son— 
born in Mari- 
Prepared at 


Finfoto 
Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Ga., and 
graduated from both the University 
of Georgia (A.B.) and the University 
of Michigan (LL.B.)—honorary so- 


cieties: Phi Beta Kappa, Beta Gam- 
ma Sigma and Blue Key... . Started 
practicing law in Atlanta in 1910, 
and taught at Atlanta Law School, 
and Emory University during the 
following decade. Joined The 
Coca-Cola Company in 1919 as as- 
sistant sales manager, and a year 
later was promoted to sales manager 
and appointed a vice president... . 
He was first vice president when he 
was recently elected chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding R. W. 
Woodruff who became chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Jones 
is also interested in several educa- 
tional and _ scientific institutions. 
Favorite sports: 
fishing. Father: one son. 
father : one grandson. 


golf and deep sea 
Grand- 


Jewel 
Tea 
President 
Frank J. 
Lunding 


Son of a farm 
implement 


dealer — born 
and raised in 
Hope, North Walinger 
Dakota. . . . Public school educated 


and graduated from the University of 
North Dakota—he worked his way 
through college as a part-time sales- 
man for a wholesale grocer and spent 
his summer vacations on bicycle trips 
around western Canada selling books 
to farmers. . . . First executive posi- 


tion was with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and after he had studied law 
at night he became an attorney in the 
New York office of the Federal Trade 
Commission....In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed general counsel of Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc... . In 1933 he became. 
assistant to the president of the com- 
pany and this led to a transfer to the 
company’s subsidiary, Jewel Food 
Stores, in an executive capacity. ... 
He was executive vice president of 
the grocery chain last month when he 
was elected president of the corpora- 
tion. Favorite sport: “broiling steaks 
over an open fire.” Father: one son 
and one daughter. 


Continental 
Motors 
Executive 
Vice Pres- 
and Sec’y 
B. F. Tobin, 
Jr. 


A city real es- 
tate  dealer’s 
son—born in 
Chicago, Iili- 
nois. ... Pre- 
pared at Central School, Muskegon, 
Michigan, and after attending Dart- 
mouth College for two years he 
switched to engineering and gradu- 
ated from the University of Michi- 
gan (M.E). ... He joined Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation in 1914, 
first as a clerk in the planning de- 
partment and later in various capaci- 
ties in the purchasing and production 
divisions. Appointed assistant 
secretary in 1918 and secretary in 
1920. In 1923 he resigned to 
become vice president and treasurer 
of Walker Soda Fountain Company 
and after two years with this firm he 
turned to real estate investments. .. . 
In 1930 he returned to Continental 
Motors as treasurer and six years 
later he was promoted to vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. . . . His eleva- 
tion to the executive vice presidency 
came in 1939, when he also assumed 
the duties of secretary. Favorite 
sports: golf, hunting and _ fishing. 
Father: one son and two daughters. 
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of taxes as a dominant factor could interrupt the recovery. But 
fundamentals are pointing toward a change in the major trend. 


he measurement of duration of a 

major bear market often differs 
with the interpretation of the analyst. 
The dominant trend line in the stock 
market pointed downward from 
March, 1937, through April of this 
year. Considering the rather exten- 
sive recoveries which took place in 
1938 and 1939 as merely intermediate 
corrections of the major market 
phase, it may be argued that we have 
experienced a five-year decline ex- 
ceeding in duration anything wit- 
nessed since the 1870s, 


LONG DECLINE 


Avoiding “technical” arguments, it 
is clear that we have had a bear mar- 
ket dating at least from September, 
1939. Since the 1939 advance—cul- 
minating in the abortive August-Sep- 
tember war boomlet—was not suffi- 
ciently impressive to deserve identi- 
fication as a primary bull market, it 
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HAS WAY BEEN CLEARED 
FOR BULL MARKET? 


Vicissitudes in the fortunes of war and a possible reappearance 


appears more logical to measure the 
long term bear market from the 
November top in 1938. 

From the latter date through April 
of this year totals 42 months; meas- 
ured from the September, 1939 high 
the bear market lasted 31 months, 
assuming that May, 1942, marked the 
turning point. On this basis, its dur- 
ation exceeds that of all but one ma- 
jor downtrend since the 1890s—the 
34-month decline of 1929-32. 

Comparisons based upon such 
records are not conclusive, since they 
merely bear out the truism that no 
decline in security values lasts in- 
definitely while the capitalistic sys- 
tem endures. Nevertheless, they sug- 
gest certain aspects of duration of 
major market movements which may 
be supported by more fundamental 
considerations. Let us suppose—for 
the sake of argument—that there will 
be one more downward thrust of 
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stock prices before the de- 
cisive turning point is estab- 
lished. On this premise, one 
might hazard a guess that 
the final phase of the decline 
will be terminated not later 
than in the months of either 
August or September. 

Taking the minimum 
measurement of the bear 
market of recent years, this 
would extend the count to a 
point equalling or exceeding 
the 34-month duration of 
the most drastic descent of 
stock prices which has occurred in 
the twentieth century. 

On any basis for the measurement 
of duration, this question is immedi- 
ately suggested: Is there anything in 
the current or prospective position of 
American industry, or in the relation 
of underlying property values to stock 
quotations, which would make inevi- 
table—or even partially justify—the 
prolongation of the bear market? 


STOCKS UNDERVALUED 


In the first place, it can scarcely 
be said that the decline in stocks. 
started from a high level, unless 
March, 1937, be taken as a_ base. 
Even at that time, numerous indiv- 
idual issues were not selling at in- 
flated figures in relation to the then 
current earnings. And on the basis 
of prospective 1942 earnings—al- 
though many companies will show 
reductions as compared with last year 
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—the majority of equities are selling 
at low price-earnings ratios. 

In normal times, the big swings of 
the business cycle are the primary 
determinant of stock price trends, 
since cyclical variations in business 
volume are the main factor in profits 
for all except the minority showing a 
sharply defined secular growth or de- 
cline. These successive ups and 
downs in the volume of production 
and distribution are largely sub- 
merged in the abnormalities of a war 
economy. Business indexes lose much 
of their value. The Federal Reserve 
Board production index has been ad- 
vancing month by month to new rec- 
ord highs, partly because of the addi- 
tion- of industrial groups (in recent 
revisions) which are enjoying the 
most spectacular booms on war or- 
ders. Indexes which are more strong- 
ly weighted with consumers’ goods 
show a different picture. 

One widely followed compilation 
has recently been showing a decline. 


This reflects.a situation in which we 
really have two cyclical movements 
—one advancing in the heavy indus- 
tries, aircraft, etc.; the other declin- 
ing with comparable rapidity in the 
consumers’ goods groups. This di- 
vergence will continue, probably for 
a year or more, partly because of 
continued expansion in the war in- 
dustries, but more importantly as a 
result of shut-downs in other lines. 
The downward course of the graph 
of consumers’ durable goods will be 
accentuated in the record for June, 
since the end of May marked the 
termination of production of many 
household appliances and other goods 
which normally consume large 
amounts of steel, copper and other 
strategic materials. 

This characteristic of a war econ- 
omy and the prospective effects of 
new taxes have been the chief causes 
of the greater-than-average selectivity 
shown by the markets in recent 
months. At this point it may be well 


Fund, Mr. Arnold stated: 


be done with it?’ 


for optimism.” 


and new efficiencies. 


of light metals and plastics. 


Arnold Sees Post-War Boom 


C oming from one who is regarded 
as among the most “liberal” minded 
members of the Administration, recent 
remarks by Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
United States Attorney General, carry 
more than passing interest. Speaking at 
a luncheon of the Greater New York 


“Every once in a while I heard it 
said: ‘There'll be a terrible depression 
after the war, so why not let the gov- 
ernment take over the whole thing and 


“That is defeatism. That is un-Ameri- 
can. There is no place for pessimism, but rather every reason 


The trust-busting Assistant Attorney General believes that 
the full production of war goods will liberate new techniques 


“I see cheaper electricity, cheaper transportation, cheaper 
housing and cheaper living after the war,” he said. “We will 
make our capitalistic system so efficient that all of us will get 
more of the good things of life. 

“In making the capitalistic system sufficiently successful to 
win the war, this country will make it a system where the 
consumer dollar is worth more and where a farmer can get 
more for his products,” he added. “There will be a new age 
The capitalistic system is the 
only system which can adequately distribute these goods.” 
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Thurman W. Arnold 


Forecasts Cheaper Things 


to consider what are the main influ- 
ences upon market valuations in war- 
time. 

The three main fundamentals are: 
(1) The fortunes of war; (2) taxes 
and other factors tending to reduce 
net earnings; (3) prospects of infla- 
tion or other developments which 
might result in a higher valuation of 
underlying assets as contrasted with 


" immediate earnings potentialities. To 


this list the more pessimistically in- 
clined might add the chances for sur- 
vival of capitalism and free private 
enterprise. Portents of changes in 
our economic and social order as a 
result of the war undoubtedly have 
some effect upon market sentiment 
and should not be entirely disre- 
garded. Expansion of the Govern- 
ment’s role as an “umpire” in con- 
trolling the relations of corporate 
business to the individual are fore- 
shadowed, but abandonment of the 
American system of regulated capital- 
ism seems so remote as to deserve no 
consideration in this discussion. 

In general, gains on the war fronts 
tend to bolster the market and re- 
verses make for withdrawal of sup- 
port. But, as the record of World 
War I clearly shows, the winning of 
one or two important battles does 
not generate lasting bull markets. It 
is only when the direction of the tide 
becomes reasonably clear to the fore- 
sighted—pointing strongly to victory 
in the not too remote future—that 
the fortunes of war lay a sound basis 
for a sustained advance. 


TURNING POINT? 


The recent exploits of the R.A.F. 
over Europe and the success of the 
U. S. Navy in the mid-Pacific en- 
gagements may go down in history as 
the turning point of World War II. 
The heartening influence of such 
progress might, however, be largely 
erased by later events abroad. For 
instance, it may be assumed that the 
Nazis have enough materiel and man- 
power for at least one more big drive. 
If they should score a major success 
in Russia or elsewhere this summer, 
the prospects for a long struggle 
would again be emphasized. 

Up to a few weeks ago, the 1942 
tax bill was the dominant market 
factor. Taxes have been temporarily 
eclipsed by the preemption of the 
front pages by more dramatic events. 
It should not be forgotten that tax 
legislation will again come to the fore 
when the bill is reported out of com- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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WHAT HOLDS BACK 
THE STEEL SHARES? 


Group has acted poorly marketwise in the recent 
past. Post-war uncertainties have been a factor, as 


have taxes. 


or many months, the steel indus- 

try has been operating at near- 
capacity levels, and instances of pro- 
duction by individual units well above 
rated capacity are far from uncom- 
mon. There is no doubt whatever 
that record output will cohtinue for a 
long time to come due to war demand 
for this basic material. Furthermore, 
most enterprises are expanding their 
productive facilities and will thus be 
able to add further to their already 
swollen gross revenues. The scrap 
shortage, a matter of serious concern 
a few months ago, shows some signs 
of improvement. Finally, the indus- 
try has been regarded as occupying a 
favorable tax position due to its large 
invested capital. 


TWO REASONS 


Yet in the face of all these favor- 
able factors, steel shares have been in 
the forefront of recent market de- 
clines and have evidenced only medi- 
ocre recuperative powers during ral- 
lies. There are two principal reasons 
for this, namely the relative unpopu- 
larity of war stocks as a group, and 
the impact upon steel producers of 
the proposed new taxes. The former 
influence may prove of only passing 
importance, depending on the trend 
of future military developments, but 
the latter must definitely be reckoned 
with. 

Important naval victories, steadily 
increasing production of war mate- 
rials and other encouraging factors 
have led the speculative community 
to hope that the end of the war is 
nearer than had previously been be- 
lieved. Whether wishful thinking or 
not, this hope has been translated into 
market action on a rather wide scale. 
With attention diverted from present 
high output levels to post-war pros- 
pects, the war stocks have been at a 
considerable disadvantage. 

The steel industry is an excellent 
example of a war group whose earn- 
ings will probably suffer at the close 
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of hostilities. An analogy with its 
last post-war performance may not 
be entirely accurate, but it is interest- 
ing and far from encouraging. Ingot 
production fell from 4 million tons in 
October, 1918, to half that figure a 
year later, recovered to 3.9 million 
tons in March, 1920, and then plum- 
meted to 918,000 tons in July, 1921. 
In the meantime, capacity had risen 
steadily ; thus the industry had larger 
overhead costs to meet, and lower 
revenues with which to meet them. 

The same situation may. prevail at 
the end of the present war. Steel in- 
got capacity is currently at an all- 
time peak and still rising. The recent 
change in Government policy regard- 
ing plant expansion will probably 
prevent the program for increasing 
capacity by 10 million tons from be- 
ing carried out in full, but it is antici- 
pated that some 65 or 70 per cent of 
the program will be completed. 

It will take some time to replace 
current orders, which are practically 
100 per cent for war materials, with 
commitments from the industry’s 
usual peacetime customers, since 
many of the latter are also engaged 
in war work and will have to recon- 
vert their plants before resuming nor- 
mal production. Furthermore, steel 
producers will enter the postwar pe- 
riod with inflated wage rates, and 
possibly closed shop agreements. As 
long as the war lasts, these factors 
will be minor, since the Government 
will bear the brunt of higher labor 
costs either through higher prices for 
steel, or lower tax revenues from its 
producers. 

The 1942 tax bill tentatively adopt- 
ed by the House Ways & Means 
Committee will bear heavily on the 
steel industry for two reasons. In the 
first place, most units in this group 
use the invested capital method in 
computing EPT exemptions; the law 
provides that credits computed in this 
manner shall be substantially reduced, 
particularly for the larger enterprises. 
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Furthermore, steel operations have 
been at such unusually high levels for 
so long that earnings are already well 
above exemptions despite the fact that 
the latter are large. 

Thus, since earnings before taxes 
should remain above last year’s 
levels, that portion exceeding the 
1941 EPT exemption would be 
taxed at the rate of 94 per cent in- 
stead of (approximately) 60 per cent. 
In addition, profits in an amount 
equivalent to the reduction in EPT 
credit, under the new proposal, would 
be taxed at 94 per cent instead of 31. 
per cent. Finally, steel producers 
would share with all other groups the 
necessity of paying out 40 per cent, 
rather than 31 per cent, of their non- 
excess earnings. 


TAX ASPECTS 


Higher taxes will affect all corpo- 
rate enterprises; the relative disad- 
vantage of the steel industry—under 
the Ways & Means plan—lies in the 
fact that its 1942 profits will compare 
less favorably with those for 1941 
than will those of a number of other 
groups, due to the fact that most steel 
producers were able to retain a large 
share of their earnings under last 
year’s tax law. 

Any attempt to compute the exact 
tax position of individual companies 
is foredoomed to failure in many 
cases for lack of necessary data, but 
approximations can be made which 
are close enough for practical pur- 
poses. The important figure is the 
amount of an organization’s EPT ex- 
emption, since it could retain only 6 
per cent of profits above this amount. 

The indicated EPT credits of some 
of the more important steel producers 
would be as follows (on a per share 
basis, after 40 per cent normal & sur- 
tax and preferred dividends): Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, $1.09; American 
Rolling Mill, $1.41; Bethlehem Steel, 
$4.40 ; Crucible, $1.84; Inland, $4.64; 
Jones & Laughlin, $4.30; National, 
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$4.52; Republic, $1.61; U. S. Steel, 
probably slightly in excess of $6; 
Wheeling, $3.24; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, $3.77. 

Actual profits would, of course, ex- 
ceed these levels; based on the pro- 
posed 1942 tax bill, 1941 earnings of 
Bethlehem Steel would have been 
$6.09 a share. Those of Crucible 
Steel would have been $4.38 a share. 
But these figures represent substan- 
tial reductions from the. profits actu- 
ally recorded last year. 

Nevertheless, at current relatively 
depressed prices, the better steel 
shares are reasonably valued in rela- 
tion to the earnings they may be ex- 
pected to display for the duration of 
the war. And it may well be that 
their postwar performance will be 
materially better than was the case 
after the last war, due to pent-up de- 
mand for automobiles, refrigerators 
and other civilian goods which cannot 
be made now and which, incidentally, 
consumed very little steel in the early 
nineteen-twenties. 

Furthermore, the end of the war is 
not yet definitely in sight, and con- 
cern over postwar problems appears 
somewhat premature. Although far 
from suitable for conservative needs, 
selected steel ‘shares possess attrac- 
tion as war speculations. 


WALL STREET MIRRORS 
MAIN STREET 


Wi?! Street has not lost its func- 
tion as a national financial bar- 
ometer, an impression which it ap- 
pears has superficially developed be- 
cause the volume of transactions had 
dwindled to such small proportions. 
Under these trying conditions it con- 
clusively had demonstrated that it 
still is the most dependable yardstick 
with which to measure the public’s 
sentiment that originates in the Main 
Streets of the country. 

During all these days of narrow 
trading, when securities declined in 
the absence of buying power, it was 
apparent from the lack of liquidation 
that the millions of people who today 
are the dominant owners of our large 
corporations retained their confidence 
in the nation’s future. 

To that extent has Wall Street 
shown how much it reflected Main 
Street and not the small speculative 
fringe which uses its facilities as if it 
were a roulette table. 


We Will Win the War 


THE FARM EQUIPMENT 
LEADER ANALYZED 


Armament work should offset decline in Harvester’s 
normal business; postwar prospects also good. 


F arm equipment manufacturers 
sell most of their normal output 
to civilians, and use large amounts of 
iron, steel and other materials vitally 
needed in the war effort. Thus, this 
industry has been forcibly required 
to adjust its wartime operations to 
wartime material supplies. But un- 
like many other groups whose usual 
activities have been sharply curtailed 
or entirely prohibited, the agricul- 
tural implement makers have been 
dealt with rather leniently. 

They will be allowed sufficient ma- 
terials to produce about four-fifths as 
much farm machinery as was turned 
out in 1940, and even this relatively 
small reduction will be partly offset 
by the fact that they may make from 
120 to 160 per cent of the attach- 
ments and replacement parts pro- 
duced in that year. This favorable 
treatment is traceable to our need to 
step up food production, together 
with the decline in available farm ani- 
mals and farm labor. 

In its latest fiscal year (ended last 
October 31) International Harvester 
derived over 55 per cent of its domes- 
tic revenues from the sale of tractors 
and farm implements. Part of the 
tractor output consisted of the track- 
laying type, which is in great demand 
for military purposes and whose out- 
put is likely to increase rather than 
decline. Motor trucks provided about 
35 per cent of Harvester’s sales last 
year. Many of these units will be 


used in the war effort but rigid re- 
strictions on production of trucks for 
civilian use have practically put a 
stop to light truck output. 


for 


What About Defaulted 
Rail Bonds Now? 
—o— 

The Tax Position of 
Over 200 Stocks 


Thus, revenues from normal activ- 
ities will show a substantial decline 
for the duration. But this loss will 
be partly compensated by armament 
activities. The company has a large 
backlog of unfilled orders falling in 
this category, and the president stated 
not long ago that the number of 
workers employed is expected to 
reach a new peak when maximum 
war production is attained. Sales in 
the first half of the current fiscal 
year were 19 per cent ahead of those 
registered a year earlier, and even 
though regular lines will be less ac- 
tive during the second half a gain in 
volume should be shown for the year 
as a whole. 


FINANCES STRONG 


The company is fortunately situ- 
ated from the standpoint of income 
taxes in that its fiscal year ends before 
December 31; thus its taxes last year 
were based on the 1940 Revenue Act, 
and this year the 1941 rather than 
new 1942 rates will apply. Finan- 
cial position is exceptionally strong, 
cash and marketable securities being 
well in excess of current liabilities ; 
thus the company is in a position to 
continue its liberal dividend policy. 

After the last war there was a dis- 
astrous deflation in farm prices, and 
farm income fell from $16.9 billion in 
1919 to $8.9 billion in 1921. The 
effect on earnings of farm implement 
producers was magnified by the 
necessity of writing down swollen in- 
ventories and absorbing large losses 
on receivables. While it is possible 
that history may repeat, Government 
subsidy of farmers, more cautious ac- 
counting policies on the part of 
equipment manufacturers and—in the 
case of Harvester—large reserves 
built up over a period of years, prom- 
ise that any such developments at the 
close of the present conflict will be 
less severe. 

Currently quoted around 46, the 
stock paid a total of $3 in dividends 
in 1941, and has paid $1.50 so far 
this year. 
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THE LABOR ELEMENT 
IN STOCK APPRAISAL 


Finfoto 


Labor represents a cost factor which usually moves up productivity of American industry 


° = that over a period of some twenty 
—seldom down. Low ratio of this item to value of pro- years price to the present war, unit 


duction often carries decided advantage. | wage costs declined more than 50 per 
cent in the face of rising hourly 
= wages. And this process is still con- 
ages, or the price paid for tor in turn largely determining the tinuing, 
labor’s services, are perhaps hourly wage scale. Technological On the basis of figures in the 1939 
the controlling factor in our whole progress, often stimulated by the de- Census of Manufacturers (the latest 
price structure. They affect not only — sire of the entrepreneur to cut labor  ayailable), the accompanying tabula- 
industrial profits but also the stand- costs, has so greatly increased the (Please turn to page 24) 
ard of living, and thus determine the 


general welfare of the country. Real 
wages in this country today are the ; ; 
highest in its history—and for that Comparative Importance of Industrial Wage Costs 
matter the highest reat attained — 2 These percentages are based upon the figures of the U. S. Bureau of Census for 
where or at any time in the entire the year 1939 (the latest available), and represent the proportion of wage costs 
world. to the value of production by each industry group. 
Considered as a cost factor in in- — by 
ndustry : Os 
dustrial production, the wage question Tobacco 5.1% 
assumes a special aspect inasmuch as Products of petrolewm and coal...........ccscccscccececccccceescceess 5.9 
it deals with human relations. This 8.6 
point as received increased em Nonferrous metals and their 11.6 
ganized labor and the growing social and automobile 
CORBCIOUSHESS of the American people. Printing, publishing and allied industries..................0.ccceeeeeee 19.2 
production costs the wage factor can- Apparel, finished products of fabrics and similar matter............... 19.7 
a deal th 3 h Id Iron, steel and their products except machinery....................... 20.0 
not be dea t with in € same co 21.2 
fashion as purely technical problems. Furniture and finished lumber products.................22.000.eeeeeee 21.7 ss 
factor for each and industry, 23.0 
their significance varies of course Textile mill products and other fibre manufacturers................... 23.1 
the skill required, with the latter fac- a... 16 
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SIXTY STOCKS 
GOOD TAX POSITION 


Estimated EPT exemptions are equal to two-thirds 
or more of earnings actually reported for last year. 


gona of the final details 
of the Revenue Act of 1942, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the 
rates set forth in that law will bite 
deeply into this year’s corporation 
earings. And—as is the case with 
the existing legislation—the impact of 
the tax law will fall with widely vary- 
ing degree upon the companies af- 
fected. 


THEORETICAL STUDY 


Although the Treasury Depart- 
ment itself drew up a set of proposals 
'for consideration by Congress, the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
has rejected those recommendations 
and devised its own program. It is 
of course by no means certain that 
this will prove.to be the law finally 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. But the Ways & Means 


. plan has the virtue of reflecting Con- 


gressional thinking along tax lines. 
For that reason the status of any in- 
dividual stock under that proposal is 
of more than mere academic interest, 
and it is that plan on which the fig- 
ures appearing in the accompanying 
tabulation are based. 

In selecting the issues comprising 
this group, an indicated excess profits 
tax credit (after adjustment for a 40 
per cent combined normal and sur- 
tax) of approximately two-thirds or 
more of the respective companies’ 
1941 actual reported earnings was set 
up as a standard. Those credits— 
which have been calculated by Stan- 
dard & Poor’s Corporation and are 
used with its permission—represent 
the amounts per share which each 
company could theoretically earn be- 
fore having to pay excess profits 


taxes, All earnings in excess of those 
amounts would then be subject to the 
EPT of 94 per cent. 

In the case of the great majority of 
companies in the table, use of the 
average earnings option appears more 
advantageous than the invested capi- 
tal basis. But where the latter ap- 
pears to be the higher of the two, it 
has been used in the table and marked 
with a dagger (7). 

Inclusion in the tabulation does not 
constitute a recommendation of pur- 
chase of any individual issue. Ob- 
viously, tax position—while highly 
important—is only one of a number 
of factors to be considered in formu- 
lating market policy with respect to 
any stock. 


POSSIBLE VALUE 


It must be borne in mind that in 
numerous cases considerable room 
for error exists in attempting calcula- 
tions of this sort by anyone other 
than each company’s own financial 
departments or tax experts, particu- 
larly when the invested capital basis 
is used. However, the figures here 
set forth should be sufficiently close 
approximations to actual EPT 
credits to prove of considerable value 
in appraising the status of the re- 
spective stocks under the Ways & 
Means tax plan. 


STOCKS IN BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE EPT POSITION 


Est. EPT 
exemptions 


Common Stock: (after 


normal & surtax) 


American Chicle 6.11 
71.95 
Amchor 1.05 
3.24 
Beneficial Industrial Loan....... 2.17 
Chrysler Corporation ............ 6.81 
4.49 
Commercial Credit .............. 3.47 
1.45 
Crown Cork & Seal............. 3.09 
6.25 
Federated Department Stores.... 2.58 
General Foods 1.81 
General Refractories ............ 1.95 
2.43 
Household Finance ............. 4.78 
International Bus. Machine...... 8.06 
Interstate Department Stores.... 2.03 
1.94 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.... 1.43 
Kennecott Copper .............. 3.23 


Est. EPT 

Reported exemptions Reported 
1941 Recent Common Stock: (after 40% 1941 Recent 

Earnings Price normal & surtax) Earnings Price 
1.71 17 $1.59 1.98 61 
1.36 15 1.26 1.44 13 — 
3.91 21 1.95 2.64 23 - 
2.36 13 Montgomery Ward ............. 3.24 4.01 30 
1.88 19 National Biscuit .............0000. 1.25 1.43 15 
1.89 16 National Dairy Products........ $1.67 1,97 14 
9.22 60 Oliver Farm Equipment ........ 74.14 4.93 23 
6.78 78 0.90 1.10 13 
4.65 22 Owens-Illinois Glass ............ 2.26 3.40: 49 
1.76 14 £ 2.86 4.33 48 
8.57 132 ore TOT 5.94 8.14 72 
2.90 14 Pullman Company .............. $2.43 3.31 22 
3.82 19 71.66 1.85 10 
0.31 3% Reynolds Tobacco “B”........... 2.01 2.32 25 
2.57 29 3.64 4.79 35 
2.70 15 1.94 2.52 30 
2.68 27 4.15 6.32 54 
4.65 22 1.09 1.54 7 
6.11 35 0.45 0.54 3 

10.44 121 $1.23 1.34 11 
1.28 8 eee 1.31 1.88 13 
2.60 22 3.43 4.30 44 
1.61 2.61 3.46 15 
4.55 28 *West Virginia Pulp & Paper.... 4.50 3.70 13 
1.72 19 Westvaco Chlorine ............. 2.12 2.93 26 
1.97 22 Woolworth (F. W.)............. 1.98 2.69 26 


*—New tax rates will not be applicable until fiscal year beginning in 1942; reported earnings (second column) are for year ended October 31, 1941. 


t—Based on indicated invested capital position; all others are based on average earnings option. 
beginning in 1942; reported earnings (second column) are for year ended November 


Standard & Poor’s Corb. 
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t—New tax rates will not be applicable until fiscal year 
, 1941, Estimated Excess Profits Tax exemptions as calculated by 
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THE REBIRTH 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 


The ancient art of glass-making takes on new life in to- 
day’s war economy. Much of its emergency-born business 
promises to be retained with the return of peace. 


t least four thousand years ago, 

the art of glass-making was 
known to the Egyptians, and its tran- 
sition from the purely novel and 
ornamental to the utilitarian, conse- 
quent upon the abundance of raw 
materials, the simplicity of the manu- 
facturing process, the facile molda- 
bility of the product and its crystal 
transparency, is itself lost in the haze 
of antiquity. 


OLDEST FORM 


The “window pane” is, of course, 
one of the ancient applications. An- 
other is the bottle, first@only as an 
open or stoppered vessel and then, 
with the development of food preser- 
vation, as a “sealed container.” To 
this day in the Twentieth Century, 
those two applications, with their 
variations and offshoots, constitute 
the two principal divisions of the 
business. 

The eternal war of competition has 
never yet seriously threatened win- 
dow or plate glass except in spe- 
cial uses. True, their shatterability 
always has constituted a disadvan- 
tage, to which certain plastics have 
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offered a modern challenge, but the 
ancient “plastic of sand” meets this 
challenge in one respect by its lower 
cost and in another by itself develop- 
ing shatter-resistant qualities, at com- 
petitive costs. 

Glass for preservation or “can- 
ning,’ on the other hand, has had to 
face tremendous competition from 
two very formidable branches of the 
container industry, metal and paper, 
and certainly yielded ground for 
many decades, but the urgencies of 
the war economy, particularly the 
shortages of tin and other metals, are 
presenting it with an opportunity for 
a come-back, which finds the industry 
“on its toes.” 

Exhaustive research in modern 
laboratories had developed many new 
applications for glass even before the 
war, and is now being called upon 
for answers to the materials problems 
of countless industries no longer able 
to get ample supplies of tin, steel, 
aluminum, copper and other metals, 
or such non-metallic materials as 
hard rubber, and certain plastics 
themselves. 

Consider some of the more or less 


THE SHAPE OF 
THINGS TO COME 
IN GLASS ... 


new applications: double windows 
with a sealed insulating dead air 
pocket between; glass blocks for 
building masonry with practical ad- 
vantages in light passage and par- 
ticularly thermal qualities enabling 
the most efficient heating and air-con- 
ditioning; fibre glass with many 
uses in textile fabrication, filtering, 
etc.; glass furniture, notably in sub- 
stitution for modernistic chromium 
and other metal furniture; glass 
kitchen equipment replacing such ma- 
terials as stainless steel, porcelain 
enamel and monel metal; “tem- 
pered glass” of strikingly increased 
strength ; glass linings for tubs, tanks, 
tank cars, pipe, etc.; and lighter yet 
stronger glass containers for the 
packing industries. 

Glass container makers, moreover, 
have long sought standardized sizes 
and shapes, which the WPB has now 
brought them through orders de- 
signed to save bottlemaking machin- 
ery, molding materials and metals for 
closures. This standardization and 
the lighter weights now possible, 
probably will raise unit capacity 
about one-third on the same consump- 
tion of raw materials, and in turn, 
eventually lower costs and strengthen 
trade positions against competitive 
containers. 

Naturally, some of the glass indus- 
try’s current gains are for the dura- 
tion only. But just as naturally, 
some will be held with the return of 
peace, and that will bring, too, the 
return of the flat glass division’s 
great automotive markets. Brief de- 
scriptions of the leaders follow: 


Anchor Hocking Glass derives 
about 80 per cent of its business 
roughly half and half from food 
products containers and _ specialty 
glassware (the latter including table- 
ware and glassware for drugs, cos- 
metics and industrial uses), and the 
remainder from caps and closures. It 
earned money throughout the depres- 
sion, netting in the March twelve- 
month $1.94 vs. $1.03 per share a 
year before. Dividends totalled 90 
cents last year (60 cents at the year- 
end), and paid 15 cents on April 30. 
Should do relatively well despite ris- 
ing taxes. (Recent price, 15.) 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1942 


Alaska Juneau Cc 

In the present situation, stock is 
unattractive even at its low price of 
around 24%. Ore bodies are extensive 
but of low grade and company, in 
common with the gold mining in- 
dustry as a whole, is experienc- 
ing difficulties in obtaining needed 
equipment, materials and supplies. 
Monthly earnings releases have been 
discontinued. Last year’s reported 
loss of 62 cents just matched that of 
1940, and dividends at 50 cents 
annual rate were discontinued in the 
closing quarter of 1941. 


American Cyanamid “B” le 

At N. Y. Curb prices around 33, 
stock's attraction is of the longer 
term variety. “(Annual dividend 60 
cents regular; paid extra $1.25 in pre- 
ferred last year). With taxes about 
doubled, initial three months re- 
turned 38 cents vs. 39 cents a year 
ago. Company produces broad line 
of textile chemicals, also fertilizer, 
pharmaceuticals, biologicals, surgical 
sutures and plastics. Directly and 
indirectly, it is a major producer for 
war. (Also FW, Apr. 1). 


American Viscose B 
Speculative holdings, at around 26, 
may be maintained. (Paying at $2 
annual rate; 7.6% current yield). 
Management reports rayon demand 
far exceeds productive capacity. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of certain chemi- 
cals, acetate rayon yarn production 
recently had to be cut 15 per cent, 
but this situation now appears to be 
“stabilized.” The Research Depart- 
ment has brought out a new rayon 
staple fibre for rugs and carpets. 
First quarter EPT and income taxes 
equalled $1.91 vs. 72 cents per share, 
yet net held at 66 cents vs. 72 cents 
per share. (Also FW, Apr. 15). 


Bendix Aviation B 
At present deflated price around 
3014, stock may be held as a recog- 
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nised war speculation. (Paying at 
rate of $4 per annum). In its 
March fiscal half, company tripled 
sales to $170.4 million from $57.3 
million, but earnings advanced only 
to $3.84 from $2.81 per share. The 
answer is that Federal taxes quad- 
rupled to $17.22 from $4.25 per 
share. Recent price reductions ap- 
plicable to future war work will re- 
duce gross by $73.4 million, but con- 
sequent tax savings will offset most 
of the loss. Dividends could be re- 
duced to $3 and still leave yield at 


close to 10 per cent. (Also FW, 
May 20). 
Borg Warner B 


Maintenance of present positions 
advisable. Price about 23 to return 
about 7% (on indicated $1.60 div- 
idend). Sales in first three months 
of 1942 vs. 1941 up 45.8 per cent. 
Notwithstanding $2.44 vs. $1.11 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, net advanced to 80 cents vs. 
69 cents, suggesting a still consider- 
able margin over dividends. Virtually 
100 per cent on war production basis, 
company is still rapidly increasing its 
output. The eventual return to nor- 
mal business should be accomplished 
without undue difficulty. (Also FW, 
May 6). 


Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) B 

Quotations near 13% sufficiently 
discount uncertainties to justify re- 
tention for speculative yield. (Pays 
$1.60). Chairman Carlisle has in- 
dicated that the company probably 
will ask the Public Service Commis- 
sion for higher rates to provide an 
adequate return in view of sharply 
rising taxes. Recent output running 
behind last year’s, with black-outs, 
dim-outs, appliance sales contractions 
and economy drives disturbing. Ris- 
ing wages hurt, but otherwise control 
of operating expenses is good and pro 
rata dividends were widely covered 
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in the first quarter with net at 89 
cents vs. 99 cents in the 1941 period. 
(Also FW, Feb. 18). 


Cuban-American Sugar Cc 
While admittedly speculative, 
shares possess appreciation potential- 
ities in a war economy. Recent price, 
6. Cash settlement of $50 arrears 
on 9,000 unexchanged 7 per cent pre- 
ferred shares paved the way for a 25- 
cent disbursement on the junior stock. 
That the company could afford this 
outlay, is obvious from its working 
capital of $12.6 million and current 
ratio of about 10-to-1. Earnings in 
the fiscal year to end next September 
should substantially exceed 1940-41’s 
$1.02 a share on the junior stock. 


General Electric B+ 

Trade preeminence, record and 
prospects make stock around 25 an 
attractive semi-investment 
(Pays $1.40, yielding 5.6%). First- 
quarter sales rose 47 per cent as de- 
fense production began to hit its 
stride. Thus, although taxes doubled, 
net held at 36 cents vs. 39 cents per 
share in last year’s period. Aiming 
at a billion dollar war output this 
year, the company had reached 85 per 
cent of that annual rate before the 
end of April, without the benefit of 
certain large new and acquired facili- 
ties. (Also FW, May 6). 


Montgomery Ward B 
Adversities in the war economy 
appear largely discounted, at 29 ($2 
dividend yields 6.7%). Company re- 
served 46 cents per share for possible 
inventory price declines and set aside 
69 cents vs. 25 cents for taxes on in- 
come, yet earned 61 cents in the 
April quarter against 47 cents in the 
1941 period. However, as compared 
with 1941, April sales were off slight- 
ly and May sales declined nearly one- 
sixth. Nearby prospects are affected 
by restrictions on big-volume items, 
price ceilings, and mounting taxes. 
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Paramount Pictures C+ 
Recognized as speculative at 15, 
common may be held for higher prices 
in an improving general market. 
(Pays $1). Company’s earnings up- 
trend is continuing, the first quarter 
returning 75 cents vs. 63 cents, exclud- 
ing undistributed equities of 19 cents 
vs. 23 cents per share. $20 million de- 
benture 4s were issued last year to 
refund convertible 3s and notes. Of 
570,000 shares of $10-par second pre- 
ferred, 90 per cent had been con- 
verted into common early this year, 
when the remainder was retired. 
First-quarter tax allowance was at 
40 per cent vs. 30 per cent rate a 
year ago. 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand C+ 

Stock may be held for its liberal 
yield of over 8% at 12, and for en- 
hancement possibilities. (Pays $1). 
Reputed to account for about half of 
domestic silica production, company 
markets about two-thirds to glass and 
ceramics trades and balance to foun- 
dries, refractories, railroads, con- 
structors and others. Earnings in 
recent years have ranged from 81 
cents to $1.98 per share on the com- 
mon stock, with first quarter net at 
47 cents vs. 44 cents in the 1941 
period, and present dividend or bet- 
ter has been paid since 1935. Cur- 
tailed demand from safety and win- 
dow glass makers should be offset by 
increased sales elsewhere. (Also FW, 
May 6). 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Threat of sharply higher excise 
taxes suggests employment of specu- 
lative funds elsewhere. Price, about 
22. (Paid $2.50 in 1941, 50 cents 
May 15). Rationing of raw materials 


and mounting income and _ excess 
profits taxes are disturbing, along 
with the probability of substantial ex- 
cise taxes on soft drinks. Earnings 
climbed last year to $4.93 from $3.04 
per share in 1940, and equalled 66 
cents in first quarter of 1942. No 
comparative figures released for the 
first three months of 1941. First 
quarter is pre-seasonal, but reported 
net this year was after taxes at the 
old 1941 rates. 


Phillips Petroleum B 

Now around 36, stock stands out 
in attractiveness among oil shares 
(Regular $2 dividend yields 5.6% ; 
paid 25 cents extra last year). Com- 
pany is especially active in develop- 
ment and production of high-octane 
aviation gasoline, as well as butadiene 
and styrene synthetic rubber ingredi- 
ents. Operating in Central West, 
Phillips feels coast gasoline restric- 
tions less than many. It would suffer 
from nationwide gasoline rationing, 
but price deflation appears to have 
pretty well discounted this uncer- 
tainty. Initial 1942 quarter netted 
74 cents vs. 76 cents in the 1941 
period. 


Pullman, Inc. C+ 

Current trends favor retention, at 
22; yield on regular dividend, 4.5%. 
(Pays $1, paid $1.50 extra in 1941). 
First-quarter net of $1.20 vs. 79 
cents per share was after 76 cents 
contingency reserve and $1.14 vs. 29 
cents income taxes. Armaments busi- 
ness contributed only one-sixth of 
1941 output, but accounted for a re- 
cent backlog of $269 million vs. $67 
million of rail equipment. Marking 
an interesting new departure, Pull- 
man recently booked a $60 million 


contract for a plant (costing $4.3 
million) and fifty all-steel anti-sub- 
marine patrol ships on an ultimate 


one-per-day schedule. (Also FW, 
May 27). 
Smith & Corona C+ 


At 12, stock may be retained as a 
business man’s risk; yield would be 
8.3% at half current dividend. (Pay- 
ing $2). The company’s closing June 
quarter is expected to show another 
decline, but with the nine months 
ended March 31 returning $3.75 a 
share vs. $3.05, final net fer the fiscal 
year still should top 1940-41’s $3.46. 
Government agencies now represent 
the principal sales outlets for regular 
products and conversion to special 
war work, the cost of which has been 
a factor in recent interim earnings 
declines, appears to be well under 
way. (Also FW, Feb. 25). 


U. S. Steel C+ 


Again demonstrating market lead- 
ership, and returning 8.5%, “Big 
Steel” warrants commitments, around 
46. (Paying at $4 annual rate). Net 
capital outlays in first three months 
of 1942 totalled $24.5 million, leav- 
ing $179 million unexpended ap- 
propriations. Operations are in ex- 
cess of theoretical capacity and back- 
logs are sufficient for nearly six 
months at that rate. The American 
Bridge subsidiary will construct ‘‘spe- 
cial purpose naval craft,” the Car- 
negie-Illinois subsidiary will triple 
tank armor capacity. First-quarter 
net $2.48 a share vs. $3.48, despite 
69 cents vs. 58 cents contingencies, 
$4.57 vs. $1.36 income taxes and 
$2.83 vs. $1.92 depreciation, deple- 
tion, amortization, etc. (Also FW, 
May 6). 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1942 
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Shares -Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—\ Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Pepsi-Cola Co. ........:.... 48,300 20% 22% +1% Kennecott Copper .......... 19800 26% 27% +1% 
General Motors ............ 40,400 3634 37% +% Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 18,900 3434 343% — *% 
Pan American Airways...... 34,800 7 17% + Woolworth (F. W.)......... 18,400 263% 2634 + % 
‘ Radio Corp. of America.... 32,900 2% 3% +% Anaconda Copper .......... 18,100 233, 24 +¥% 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 30,000 5% +% Paramount Pictures ........ 16,800 1434 14% +¥% 
27900 4434 463% +42 Standard Brands ........... 16,500 3 3% +% 
Consolidated Edison ........ 26,700 12% 13% +1% Am. Rad. & Stand. Sanitary 16,200 45% 4% + 
25,400 60% 60% + % 15,700 2% 2% +% 
General Electric ............ 24,100 25% 23% 15,700 11% 12% +1% 
United Corp. 23,000 15% 12% —2% Commonwealth & Southern. 15,600 3/16 3/16 ..... 
Montgomery Ward ......... 21,800 29% 29% —% International Nickel ........ 15100 27% 27% ...... 
North American Co.......... 21,400 7% 8% + % American Viscose .......... 14,800 26 263% + % 
New York Central R.R....... 21,200 7% 7% + % Ee 14,700 185% 18% +% 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 20,600 2034 193%4 -1 De Ee 14,600 10% 11% +1 
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ARE 
SALARIES 
TOO HIGH? 


As investors read about 


the salaries paid to 
corporation executives, 
it is only natural for a 
considerable number of them to lift 
their eyebrows skeptically and won- 
der whether many of these payments 
are not out of all proportion to the 
services rendered. 

In some instances they are, but in 
others it is debatable whether they 
represent over-payment. I shall not 
enter into that question in this short 
discussion, for it is something that is 
not subject to generalization. Each 
individual situation must be studied 
separately. 

But I cannot refrain from pointing 
out how much confusion has grown 
out of the publicity given to salaries, 
with the public assuming that the 
recipients pocket the entire amount. 

However, this is far from the fact 
for when the Federal Government 
takes its share of these salaries and 
state taxes dip further into them, 
what is left to the executives dwin- 
dles down considerably in compari- 
son with what they received before 
taxes mounted so steeply. 

The money value of brains will al- 
ways remain a debatable problem. 


SPECIAL 
UTILITY 
TAX 


Leading Congressional 
tax authorities have ex- 
pressed themselves as op- 
posed to any tax base that 
is likely to throw our economic 
structure out of its equilibrium. If 
this attitude is sincere then Congress 
could not apply its theory to better 
purpose than to the utility industry, 
which certainly is reaping no excess 
profits resulting from the war. 

Not only are the rates utilities can 
charge consumers already fixed by 
the states in which they operate, but 
in addition the companies suffer im- 
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pairment of their profit margins by 
the spiral of higher costs of labor and 
materials that enter into the conduct 
of their business. 

It is highly essential for the Gov- 
ernment to keep this vital industry 
on an even keel, for it is already 
reaching the peak of its capacity and 
will need to do considerable financing 
to provide for the expansion it faces. 
Unless it can maintain the confidence 
of investors in its future, it will have 
difficulties in getting the new capital 
it will require. 

This situation makes it doubly im- 
portant for Congress to devote spe- 
cial consideration to the tax problems 
of the utilities. Over-regulated as 
they already are, they offer no con- 
cealed sources of additional tax rev- 
enues, but will be fortunate if they 
can earn a modest profit. 

In all fairness the utilities are en- 
titled to such special consideration. 


STILL A All the pastures in 
FEW MELONS the financial field 
LEFT have not gone fal- 

low, as so many 


pessimists seem to think and croak- 
ingly proclaim to such timid ears as 
are willing to listen to them. There 
still remain a few oases where melons 
continue to grow. 

One of these luscious gourds was 
recently cut by the Cuban American 
Sugar Company when it declared a 
$50 dividend on its 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and by this action cleared 
up all the back payments due on these 
shares, plus the regular payment. 

The company’s action likewise il- 
lustrates the value of patience on the 
part of investors. Cuban American 
holders of this stock had not re- 
ceived any return on their investment 
during the seven years 1930 to 1936, 
but now receive in one lump sum all 
that was due them. 


NATION’S ‘Throughout the coun- 
JUNK try there are innumer- 
HEAPS able junk heaps in 


which are piled up 
broken down and unusable automo- 
biles and trucks which would roll up 
a tremendous amount of scrap iron 
for the country’s needs. To which 
can be added a countless number of 
old and decrepit tin lizzies which for 
safety’s sake could well be taken off 
the roads. We need not feel uneasy 
about any shortage of scrap iron to 
keep the steel furnaces going at full 
blast. All we need do is to gather 
up all this wreckage. 


WHY THE Earnings reported by 
DIVIDEND Commonwealth & 
WAS PASSED Southern are ample 

to provide for con- 
tinuance of the $3 dividend rate paid 
in recent years on its preferred stock. 
However, the company decided to 
omit payments until the confusion 
into which it has been plunged by the ~ 
adamant stand the SEC assumes as 
to its status as a holding corporation 
is cleared away. 

So here we have a major casualty 
because a Government bureau wield- 
ing arbitrary powers, and a corpora- 
tion that has a duty to its sharehold- 
ers, find it impossible to see eye-to- 
eye, and the result is that the share- 
holders find themselves the goats be- 
cause of the controversy. 

The SEC insists that the company 
completely revise its capital structure 
into one class of common stock, and 
segregate its properties along a pat- 
tern it has formulated and with which 
the directors say they are unable to 
comply without a betrayal of the 
stockholders’ rights. 

Unless a compromise can be 
reached, the authority of the SEC to 
carry out its proposed amputation 
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will be legally tested until it is finally 
adjudicated by the highest court, 
which will mean that several more 
years will probably pass before Sec- 
tion 11 of the Holding Company Act 
can be enforced—if its present vague 
implications are enforceable at all. 
Several other utilities propose to take 
similar action. 

It is just as well that this issue 
has developed, for it will enable util- 
ity shareholders to take direct action 
by intervening in these proceedings 
and determine for themselves whether 
they can be deprived of their rights 
without due process of law. That 
legal point, as THE FINANCIAL 
Wokr-p has stressed, remains to be 
determined since it involves the 
question of confiscation. 


ONE A peculiar condition, 
UNSOUNDED noticeable in connec- 
KEY tion with this war of 


ours (in contrast 
with its predecessor) is the lassitude 
of mind with which the people react. 
That this spirit exists cannot be de- 
nied, for it is apparent on all sides, 
although having no connection at all 
with the firm determination on the 
part of each and every person to win 
the war. How different is the present 
attitude to that which prevailed in 
1917 and 1918, when the national 
enthusiasm ran very high. 

Complacency is not an accurate 
description for this spirit. The people 
are too much aware of the serious- 
ness of our war to delude themselves 
by wishful thinking, or expectations 
of easy victory. They know that this 
is not in the cards. What probably is 
wrong is our propaganda machine 
that is intended to build up our mo- 
rale. Notwithstanding the millions 
being spent upon it, it has missed fire 
somewhere and somehow. It may be 
that efforts are being concentrated 
too much upon scaring the people 
with what sacrifices they may face, 
and the lack of preparation for them. 
This results in creating a feeling of 
depression, whereas if a more hope- 
ful approach were used by our propa- 
ganda agencies it would exert a-salu- 
tary effect upon the public mind and 
would succeed in banishing that feel- 
ing of individual frustration so gen- 
erally prevailing. 

We have sounded all the keys but 
one on the scale of what is needed to 
win a war. The missing one is the 
key that should succeed in building 
up our morale to its highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. 
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INVESTING UNDER 
CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Companies with good peacetime prospects but with 
ability to cope with problems of a war economy should 
be favored. A $10,000 portfolio yielding 6%. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


rowing hopes of an Allied vic- 

tory sooner than originally vis- 
ualized by most military experts has 
been reflected recently in the market 
action of so-called “peace” stocks. If 
used in a limited sense to describe 
those companies which are not ben- 
efiting either directly or indirectly 
from the war effort, this term may 
be reasonably accurate. But actually 
few companies can be classified so 
easily, nor is it possible to simplify 
the problem of investment to a choice 
between “‘peace” and “war” stocks. 
There are many other important con- 
siderations to be taken into account. 


WAR STATUS 


Certain companies will continue to 
enjoy record volumes of business 
while the war lasts, but will be faced 
with an inevitable drop in demand 
with the advent of peace. Others 
which are now fully engaged in war 
work will experience little difficulty 
in shifting facilities back to peacetime 
production to take care of a large 
pent-up demand for normal products 
which are now banned—viz. auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, auto- 
motive products to name a few. Then, 


too, many companies which formerly 
did very well in peacetime will find 
their usual markets disrupted after 
the war and may never again regain 
their former positions. Numerous 
others which are suffering from war 
influences will definitely benefit with 
the return of peace. These observa- 
tions should make it plain that it is 
dangerous to attempt to classify all 
issues under war or peace labels and 
formulate investment policy accord- 
ingly. 

EARNINGS FIRST 


It has been stressed on various 
occasions in these discussions that the 
best policy under war conditions is 
to favor those companies which are 
in the best position to maintain satis- 
factory profits in a war economy and 
which should experience little difficul- 
ty in resuming normal operations 
when the war ends. Emphasis should 
be placed on those companies with 
well established earning power whose 
securities are reasonably valued in 
relation to indicated earnings and 
dividend payments, which are in com- 
paratively good tax position, and 

(Please turn to page 29) 


Par Amount 


A $10,000 WAR-PEACE PORTFOLIO 


or Number Recent Recent . 

of Shares Issue Price Value Income 
$1,000 Warner Bros. 6s, 1948............eeeeeee 100 $1,000 $60.00 
BR. BR. 4566, 88 880 45.00 
1,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Ist 5s, 1969........ 80 800 50.00 
10 shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber $6 pfd........... 92 920 60.00 
25 shs. Pacific Gas & Elec. 6% ($25 par) pfd..... 28 700 37.50 
25 shs. Underwood Elliott Fisher...............- 35 875 50.00 
60 shs. Lorillard, (P) 60.00 
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WHAT BRINGS ABOUT INFLATION? 


By Dr. Hans Heymann 


Research Professor of Economics, Rutgers University 


hen in the capitalist economy 
the volume of credit and cur- 
rency in circulation exceeds the vol- 
ume of current production and goods 
in circulation, inflation will result. 
Inflation, that “treacherous and 
cruel” enemy of society, which brings 
us “untold heartbreak and misery.” 
We will never forget the economic 
consequences of the last war, when 
American workers in armament and 
allied industries were earning wages 
which enabled them to go on the, 
now legendary, “silk shirt spree.” 
This indiscriminate spending spree 
depleted available stocks which could 
only be replaced at ever rising prices. 
America had the first inkling of in- 
flated conditions; and this was only 
25 years ago. 


FIRST WORLD WAR 


Recently Secretary Morgenthau re- 
marked that:. “It was only when 
prices had risen by 70 per cent that 
President Wilson recommended any 
steps to prevent inflation. In fact the 
country was so blind to its dangers 
that as late as June, 1917, Congress 
actually hastened the rise in prices 
by reducing the reserve requirements 
for member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System.” The consequence was 
that by 1920, prices had “‘skyrocketed” 
to twice the level of five years earlier 
—the consumer found that food, fuel, 
shelter and clothing which cost a dol- 
lar in April, 1916, had risen to almost 
two dollars by 1920. The family with 
no increase in income found its pur- 
chasing power cut in half. 

But this, our first world war infla- 
tion, was nothing compared to what 
European nations underwent at that 
time. The German Government and 
the Reichsbank showed a definite in- 
terest in maintaining the folklore con- 
cept that the inflation of the German 
Mark was but a temporary phenome- 
non. Counting on the belief of the 
man on the street that one Mark 
would equal one Mark, even if 
greatly inflated, they appropriated the 
gold values of the country and in this 
way finally rid themselves of their in- 
ternal national debt. This was the 
remarkable period when every Ger- 
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man thought himself a true million- 
aire. 

It was the time when one could still 
buy a small house for 25,000 Marks 
($5,500) about the middle of 1918. 
Toward the end of 1921 this amount 
was sufficient only for the furnishings 
of one room; in December 1922 it 
would just pay for a suit of clothes; 
and in October, 1923, it was enough 
for the postage stamp on your mail 
order. Later still, one ordinary post- 
age stamp went up to 200 billion 
Marks. If you had a salary of 250 
Marks (in gold) per month in July, 
1914, in July, 1923, you received 
about six million paper marks, equal 
to about 82 gold marks, and in Octo- 
ber, 1923, over 600 billion paper 
marks which equaled only 28 gold 
marks. Recipients of fixed incomes 
were in a desperate position. 

When finally the mark was stabil- 
ized, the era of revaluation of Ger- 
man capital values and a period of 
brutal deflation set in. 

Can this happen again? The answer 
is: No! Never again will a respon- 
sible government permit its printing 
press to go berserk. Nations have 
learned from the disastrous conse- 
quences of the last inflation. They 
have found ways of controlling, coun- 
teracting and checking wild manifes- 
tations of inflation. 


PRINTING-PRESS MONEY 


Once before, the swindle with John 
Law’s assignats and the resultant 
breakdown of the French currency 
created a situation of grave distress 
and dissatisfaction which precipitated 
the French Revolution. We still re- 
member the greenback avalanche of 
the Civil War; and the breakdown 
of European currency certainly did 
not discourage Hitler and his accom- 
plices. | 

No! This form of printing-press 
inflation will never again haunt us. 
Today it is the milder, more quietly 
demoralizing form of credit inflation 


which we must guard against. 


Governments are applying sensible 
ways and means of withdrawing and 
withholding purchasing power from 
the market. This, in fact, is the most 


urgent demand of the hour. A good 
part of current earnings of income 
wages and salaries must be prevented 
from competitively bidding up prices 
in the market. On the other hand, 
artificial scarcity, hoarding, profiteer- 
ing and price hoisting must be pre- 
vented and production of vital con- 
sumer goods stimulated. In other 
words, we must create a sound bal- 
ance between money spent and goods 
available. 

What would bring about inflation 
in our country this time? The answer 
to this question is largely dependent 
upon self-restraint, and self-control. 
If we recognize that thrift and under- 
consumption, i. e., lowering of our 
standard of living, are preferable 
to inflation, we will have taken a 
great step towards avoiding it. If, in 
addition, the government does every- 
thing in its power to minimize the in- 
flationary consequences of our gigan- 
tic armament finance program, we will 
be better off. 


CREDIT CURBS 


By order of the President, the 
Federal Reserve Board has taken ac- 
tion to prevent “easy credit” for U.S. 
installment buyers. When in July 
consumer credits hit an all-time high 
of $9 billion, the FRB prohibited in- 
stallment buying without a down pay- 
ment of 15 per cent to 33% per cent 
of the purchase price, and limited the 
term to 18 months. 

Furthermore, a measure to fore- 
stall inflation is to make Government 
securities, especially War Bonds at- 
tractive enough to private and institu- 
tional investors so that Government 
obligations do not pile up in the banks. 
This was also one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son has no easy job on his hands. 
Price fixing (or price control) is one 
of the most delicate measures for the 
stabilization of credit and currency. 
We’ know the difficulties attached to 
drastic price fixing measures in a de- 
mocracy. The farmers, for one, per- 
sist in clamoring for higher price 
levels for their products, before they 
will submit to price fixing. Wages 
cannot be fixed before prices are rela- 
tively stable and vice-versa. 

The need for a complete organiza- 
tion of supply, before control of prices 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Market now has behind it a rally lasting six weeks—the first 
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time in nearly a year that this has been accomplished. 


Would seem now to be entitled to a period of digestion. 


THERE HAS been no lessening of the optimism 
concerning the prospects for the United Nations 
in the war. But on the other hand, there has been 
little recent news which would carry that optimism 
to new heights, and this has been accompanied 
by a more irregular stock market performance than 
that of a week or so ago. However, on strictly tech- 
nical grounds also, it would seem that the market 
would be entitled to at least a short period of di- 
gestion following five straight days of advancing 
prices which carried the industrial average up al- 
most the same number of points. 


THE GENERAL background, as well as the posi- 
tion of the market itself, would appear to suggest 
that the character of the war news will prove the 
leading influence on prices. The tax prospect, 
which up until recently was perhaps the most im- 
portant factor, has reached the stage in Congress 
where it is playing little part in determining the 
general price trend, and not for several weeks is 
it likely to figure prominently in the news. Im- 
portant changes in rates of activity are occurring 
among various industries, but this is merely the con- 
tinuation of a process set in motion some time ago, 
and the trend of aggregate industrial output con- 
tinues upward, helped along by the opening of one 
new plant after another. 


GREAT AS is the rising tide of American-made 
implements of warfare, there is nevertheless the 
possibility that Axis forces will be able to stage 
impressive successes in the weeks ahead. And it is 
just because of the mounting flow of armament 
from this country that the Axis is likely to strike 
with all the strength it can muster just as soon as 
it is possible to do so. The inauguration of a new 
campaign of major size could hardly fail to make 
itself felt on the market at least temporarily. 


AMONG OTHER factors of perhaps lesser general 
market importance is the possibility of a resurgence 
of demands for higher wages. Negotiations toward 
that end are now under way in the steel industry, 


Chrysler Corporation has already suffered work 
stoppages—in violation of union pledges—in con- 
nection with a ClO demand for a $1 a day in- 
crease, and the railway unions are about to seek 
raises for certain "substandard" workers. However, 
if this situation should become widespread it would 
undoubtedly increase the importance of the threat 
of inflation as a market consideration. 


THE RAILS, coppers and steels have been con- 
spicuous by their refusal to share in the recent 
market strength, and the action of the carrier shares 
in particular left numerous observers unconvinced 
of the fundamental change which appears to have 
occurred in the general list. But the market in re- 
cent weeks has been even more of a "rotating’’ 
character than is usual, with individual groups be- 
ginning to advance when others had lost strength. 
And as for the steels and coppers, these are 
habitually slow in joining long term upward trends. 


EVEN IF the intermediate trend should turn down- 
ward from around these levels, the market for the 
first time in nearly a year has shown its ability to 
rally for six weeks, which of itself carries impres- 
sive implications particularly in light of the fact 
that the movement was led by issues of established 
investment quality. 


WHATEVER THE price trend of the next several 
weeks, there has been sufficient change in the 
fundamental situation to warrant looking for re- 
sumption of the longer term rise in the not far 
distant future, and investors should be prepared to 
act accordingly. 


BEST STOCKS to hold are those representing com- 
panies able to "bridge" the war period, i.e. those 
which are in a position to maintain reasonably 
profitable operations during the war, and which 
will not find most of their business swept from 
under them upon the advent of peace. 


—Written June I1; Richard J. Anderson. 
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PRICE CEILINGS WORKING? For the time 
being, at least, the upward trend of commodity 
prices has been halted, on the basis of the action 
of recognized price indexes. Moody's compilation, 
for instance, currently stands at about 228—after 
attaining a high for the year of 234 in the second 
week of April. The highest level reached by this 
index during March was 232.9, and it is that month's 
maximum, of course, which has been designated by 
the OPA as the ceilings which became effective a 
few weeks ago. Thus, as measured by this sensitive 
index, the price average is now nearly five points 
below the official ceiling, one reason doubtless be- 
ing the pressure of the large inventories which have 
been built up. Although the trend in recent weeks 
has been downward, the fact nevertheless remains 
that prices are currently about twelve per cent 
above year-ago levels, and 75 per cent higher than 
the 1938 low. The Moody index includes the prices 
of wheat, cotton, hogs, steel scrap, silver, sugar, 
wool, copper, hides, corn, rubber, silk, coffee, lead 
and cocoa, with December 31, 1931, taken as 100. 


EQUIPMENT ORDERS SLUMP: Under ordinary 
circumstances, the monthly figures on new railway 
equipment orders would be making disconcerting 
reading for shareholders (and would also carry ad- 
verse implications for the general economy). Last 
month, only 810 new freight cars were ordered, 
against 19,220 in the same month a year ago. The 
May total of 23 locomotives compares with 101 
for the corresponding 1941 month, and only 16 
passenger cars have been ordered all year, against 
268 in the first five months of last year. The reason 
for the slump is the imposition of government re- 
strictions on new equipment orders because of 
shortages of steel. Reports are that the equipment 
companies are being permitted sufficient steel to 
maintain output of previously ordered equipment 
at comparatively high levels, and for the first half 
of this year their results from this type of activity 
should be relatively satisfactory. As for the second 
half of the year, figures for those six months will 
largely reflect the industry's armament production, 
which even now accounts for the greater part of 
the industry's total output. 


RESTRICTIONS ON AIRLINES: Although offi- 
cial figures are unobtainable, estimates are that the 
country's air transportation companies are currently 
operating about 150 planes, or well under half the 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


365 units in service a year ago—a result ot the 
Government's taking over of a large part of the 
industry's equipment and its inability to secure re- 
placements. Inasmuch as the industry has a certain 
fixed overhead, it is obvious that operating results 
are due for an even sharper decline in the months 
ahead. Revenue passenger miles flown in the first 
quarter of the year (latest available) were in excess 
of 328 million, up 42 per cent over that of the same 
period of 1941, and this should help cushion the 
results for the current half year. But the really 
sharp cuts were instituted June |, and there is no 
assurance that further restrictions can be avoided. 
While the shares of the better situated aviation 
transport companies will be among the principal 
beneficiaries of a return to peace, their wartime 
prospects are uncertain at best. 


HANDICAP FOR BEET SUGARS: Although in 
the position of having a taker for every pound of 
suger it can produce this year, at relatively high 
prices, and having contracted for one of the high- 
est acreages of beets on record, the beet sugar 
industry has run into a snag. Workers who are ordi- 
narily relied upon to harvest the beets have re- 
cently been going more and more into the higher 
paid defense industries, with the result that a labor 
shortage problem has been created. The current 
beet crop is in good condition, and in California, 
for instance, it is scheduled for harvest next month. 
The industry is looking to Washington for a solution 
to the labor difficulties, perhaps through the im- 
portation of workers from Mexico. The degree of 
success in that direction will play an important réle 
in determining earnings results for the companies 
in this group. Fiscal years for the leading units end 
in February or March. 


SOFT DRINK TAX THREATENED: Included 
in the Treasury Department's schedule of recom- 
mended new excise taxes is an impost on soft 
drinks, and the original submission of the idea was 
followed up a week ago with a report to the House 
Ways & Means Committee urging that the pro- 
posal be adopted. While this tax is designed to be 
passed on to the consumer, it is recognized that 
difficulties would be encountered in the case of 
drinks sold through dispensing machines, and this 
portion of the levy at least might have to be ab- 
sorbed by the manufacturers. For two reasons it 
does not appear that a somewhat higher retail 
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price would have any appreciable effect on sales 
volume. In the first place, consumer incomes are 
rising. But more important, the soft drink makers 
allotments of sugar have been set at only 70 per 
cent of the amount used last year, and it is this 
factor which promises largely to determine sales. 
Adoption of the Treasury's recommendations would 
have the effect of increasing the price of fountain- 
mixed drinks by one cent, and the price of ten-cent 
bottled soft drinks by an equal amount. (World 
War | also brought a tax on carbonated bever- 
ages.) 


FOOD SUPPLY: The Department of Agriculture's 
reports on planting intentions for this year would 
ordinarily spell boom conditions for the can manu- 
facturing companies. But with those companies un- 
der the handicap of materials shortages the figures 
afford no clue to probable earnings results. How- 
ever, they do suggest that the farmers are headed 
for the highest aggregate cash income they have 
received in years. Tomato acreage for processing 
this year is up 29 per cent over that of 1941, and 
is 53 per cent above the 1931-40 average. Acre- 
age of lima beans for processing is 19 per cent 
ahead of the area of 1941, and 86 per cent greater 
than the average for the previous ten years. The 
acreage planted to beets (non-sugar) is slightly 
smaller than that of last year, but the rise over the 
1931-40 average amounts to 95 per cent! Reports 
of labor shortages, however, have not been con- 
fined to the beet sugar growers, and farmers in all 
sections have already felt the pinch created by 
men going into the armed forces as well as moving 
in from the country to the cities where defense jobs 
abound. While this will tend to hold down income 
gains, materially higher prices will constitute a very 
significant help. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: President Pelley of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads states there were 
3,686 more serviceable locomotives and 232,000 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
$4.25 cum. pfd........ 100 101 4.25%, 


more serviceable freight cars on the railroads April 
| than when the war began in September, 1939. ... 
Railroad carloadings just now are running slightly 
behind last year's, yet the carriers are hauling 
about one-fourth more freight, through a higher 
load per car. . . . Bootleg coal truckers are curbed 
by a new Pennsylvania-New York reciprocal agree- 
ment, and Pennsylvania-New Jersey negotiations 
are now in progress. .. . N.Y.S.E. seat sale reported 
at $25,000, up $3,000 from previous transaction. 
... Army Air Force Commander Arnold has con- 
gratulated the Vega Aircraft Corporation (Lock- 
heed subsidiary) on being six months ahead of 
schedule in production and assembly of Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses. . . . Admiral King, Commander in 
Chief of the U. S. Fleet, recommends the Navy 
eliminate at least half the typewriters, multigraphs 
and mimeographs from ships and other operating 
forces, to do away with "red tape’ and ‘'paper 
work." . . . Foreign Policy Ass'n estimates Nazis 
are taking $4.5 billion plunder annually from occu- 
pied countries. .. . Allied Chemical bought 155,000 
shares of American Viscose last year. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME = 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 92 5.43%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 92 4.89 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 100 5.00 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4//2s, '70.. 88 5.11 102!/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 97 5.67 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 76 5.26 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

73 6.85 1074/5 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 44/2s,'78 60 7.50 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 85 4.41 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 87 4.60 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 88 5.68%, 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 37 6.08 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 82 6.10 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 77 107!/, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 77 5.19 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 63 7.94 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 34 8.82 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 7I 7.04 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 51 6.86 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 52% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


GROUP 1 
Adams-Millis........... 19 $1.25 $0.50 $3.03 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... I! 0.94 0.40 1.33 1.37 
Borden Company....... 20 1.40 0.60 1.72 1.88 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 80 5.00 250 f... f... 
Elec. Storage Battery... 32 2.50 1.00 2.39 3.65 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 0.40 1.66 1.97 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 3.50 1.00 3.03 5.09 
Union Pacific R.R....... 68 6.00 4.50 6.96 I1.19 
Woolworth (F.W.)..... 27 2.00 0.80 2.48 2.69 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


GROUP 2 Price, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. .... 30 $3.50 $2.25 $4.31 $5.79 
Continental Can ....... 27 2.00 0.75 2.82 2.62 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 38 3.00 1.00 4.11 3.75 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 22 1.75 0.62% 1.72 1.90 
May Department Stores. 36 3.00 1.50 4.10 £3.75 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 56 4.00 2.00 6.58 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 24 1.50 0.50 2.20 3.17 
United Fruit .......... 55 4.00 3.00 5.10 5.28 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. +—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe... 27 $2.20 $0.60 $3.49 $3.56 
American Car & Foundry. 24 ... b6.34 
Anaconda Copper...... 24 2.50 1.00 {4.04 {5.01 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 26 2.50 0.50 4.07 5.94 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F. 33 2.00 2.00 2.60 9.90 


Bethlehem Steel........ 52 6.00 3.00 14.04 9.35 
18 2.25 0.50 3.10 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 35 3.20 0.60 2.40 3.55 
Commercial Solvents.... 8 0.55 0.30 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 18 1.00 0.25 3.90 4.68 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 23 2.25 2.25 5.05 6.34 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 32 2.00 1.00 3.81 3.95 
General Electric ....... 25 1.40 1.05 1.95 1.98 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 
years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent. with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


stocks 
Glidden Company ..... 15 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 21 2.00 1.00 4.09 6.72 
Kennecott Copper ..... 28 3.25 1.00 {4.05 +4.55 
Lima Locomotive ...... 24 1.00 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 59 7.00 2.00 8.15 16.65 
McCrory Stores ....... | 1.25 0.50 2.05 2.24 
Mesta Machine........ 26 2.25 2.25 3.08 3.61 
National Acme ........ i4 2.00 1.00 4.40 6.29 
New York Air Brake... .. 25 3.00 1.50 4.04 5.05 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 20 2.00 1.00 3.51 3.98 
8 0.50 1.21 2.86 
Thompson Products .... 19 2.50 0.75 5.17 5.36 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 8 1.00 0.40 1.14 2.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... 38 3.50 1.00 3.72 3.92 
46 4.00 2.00 8.85 10.43 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1941. k—Fiscal 
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VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


INTELLIGENT COOPERA- 
TION will hasten victory. A most 
important step in this direction is the 
newly formed Joint Production Board 
headed by WPB Chief Nelson and 
British Production Minister Lyttel- 
ton to coordinate war production of 
the two nations into a single program. 
Another is a Joint Food Board under 
Agriculture Secretary Wickard and 
Chairman Brand of the British Food 
Mission, to develop “planned and ex- 
peditious utilization of food resources 
of the United Nations.” An interest- 
ing home development in this direc- 
tion was a recent agreement by all 
forty-eight states to a reciprocal li- 
censing arrangement for motor 
trucks. Incidentally, many types of 
state trade barriers will be un- 
mourned victims of the Juggernaut 
of War. 


Lack of cooperation, and especially 
open friction between the branches, 
departments, agencies and individuals 
of government, still has its part in 
retarding the Arsenal of Democracy. 


REVERSE LEND-LEASE, or 
reciprocal aid from nations receiving 
supplies from the U. S., is reported 
by Administrator Stettinius to be pro- 
viding supplies for American troops 
abroad without dollar payments. The 
dollar value of this reciprocal aid is 
not yet large, but in terms of need it 
is already significant and will con- 
tinue to grow in importance. Mean- 
while, in the thirteen months since 
the Lend-Lease program began, agri- 
cultural exports thereunder have 
closely approached five billion pounds, 
of a value at shipping points of 
$651.5 million. China has now be- 
come a full-fledged Lend-Lease par- 
ticipant, and plans for agreements 
have been submitted to Belgian, Po- 
lish and Greek governments in exile. 


Food dehydration continues to grow, 
saving transportation space and costs 
as well as container materials; the 
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emphasis is shifting from vegetables 
and fruits to soup and meats, through 
which beef should gain on pork. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING by 
employers for workers has been de- 
scribed by FRB Chairman Eccles 
to be “doing more to drive up the 
general level of wages and income 
payments than all the combined ef- 
forts of union leaders.” The WMC 
is therefore considering a plan to bind 
management in critical labor areas 
to hire workers with certain skills 
through the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. If workers refuse to accept suit- 
able employment in war industries 
without reasonable cause, Chairman 
McNutt says all circumstances sur- 
rounding the refusal ‘will be reported 
to the Selective Service System for 
consideration in connection with any 
request for occupational deferment. 


Racketeers are reported already to 
have tried to move in where price 
regulation and rationing have been 
applied, and “as far as possible the 
Government will put them and those 
who deal with them behind bars’— 
n.b. “those who deal with them.” 


TAX PROSPECTS now hinge 
on the outcome of a fundamental con- 
flict between the Treasury and Con- 
gress. The latter, having drafted leg- 
islation to provide about $2 billion 
less than the Treasury’s $8.7 billion 
recommendation, now in effect asks 
Mr. Morgenthau which he would pre- 
fer, the shortage or a sales tax. The 
Secretary favors heavy excise taxes, 
might “see” a retail sales tax that is 
relatively easy to pass on to the con- 
sumer (sopping up more spending 
power), definitely opposes a general 
sales tax. Excise taxes are themselves 
specific-product sales taxes. 


Audit control over the flow of gaso- 
line will result from the new coupon 
rationing plan, requiring service sta- 
tions to turn in their stubs. 


BILLIONS MORE for the Gods 
of War. On paper, it’s beginning to 
look more like a four-ocean navy 
than a two-ocean one, and the signifi- 
cant thing about the new contracts is 
the complete absence of battleships 
while aircraft carriers, military air- 
craft and naval planes receive greater 
and greater stress. There are numer- 
ous battleships already under con- 
struction or on order, but in the bat- 
tle of opinions, the idea that the war 
can be decided if not won in the air 
is recruiting new adherents since the 
thousand-plane raids on Cologne, etc. 


Materials and manpower continue 
to be pressing problems of the Ar- 
senal of Democracy, and both bespeak 
extension of regimentation. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washing- 
ton is saying that: The approach of 
the fall elections raises political ex- 
pediency to major rank as a factor to 
be reckoned with in administrative 
and legislative developments. .. . 
Government information agencies are 
likely to consolidate in response to 
the flood of criticism. . . . Nation- 
wide gasoline rationing to conserve 
tires may arrive next month despite 
its unpopularity—we may be “fire- 
side talked” into it. 

—Theodore K. Fish. 
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Transportation Topics 

The new “duplex-roomette” sleep- 
ing cars of the Pullman Company 
will provide single room privacy at 
only 10 per cent more than the lower 
berth price, when they begin operat- 
ing. .. . Glenn L. Martin Company 
has~designs for a 110-ton passenger 
plane with 30 staterooms which 
would make the New York-London 
run in 13 hours (after the war).... 
Trucks and buses can be easily 
camouflaged with the new lusterless 
paint developed by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, U.S. Army—the finish im- 
proves with age as the dust collects. 
. . . Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad keeps its juvenile “Zephyr” 
passengers entertained with a series 
of illustrated “Mother Goose” book- 
lets. . . . The military bombers of 


this war canpot be converted into 


Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


... Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence .. . Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 
. . . Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELOTEX 


O66. 6. PAT. OFF, 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


In G da: D Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 


experts of the Mid- 
western Psychological As- 
sociation voted that war toys 
were not harmful to children— 
but what if they go off? 


commercial transport planes when 
peace comes, according to an official 
of Boeing Airplane—they will have 
to be entirely rebuilt for comfort. 


Processing Parade 


Monsanto Chemical has a patent 
on a method for preserving rubber 
by treating it with a variety of car- 
boxylic acid and Ketone, plus aro- 
matic Amine. . . . Progress is being 
made on a process for the dehydra- 
tion of meats in order to save on 
shipping space to foreign lands—a 
single dried meat, for instance, can 
be “reconstituted” into soup, a stew, 
meatloaf or hash, simply with the ad- 
dition of certain quantities of water. 
.. . Neither patching nor sewing is 
required by the new mending meth- 
od, developed by Chemical Treating 
& Equipment Company, that will be 
introduced nationally soon. . . . Heat 
stains and discolorations on alumi- 
num, as a result of heat treatment 
and quenching, can be quickly re- 
moved by a new solution of Oakite 
Products. . . . An improved deminer- 
alizing process has been perfected by 
the Permutit Company which is said 
to produce distilled water at a lower 
cost than any method now in use.... 
“Silverized” steel is next in stainless 
steels, according to a patent of Chem- 
ical Foundation, Inc.—the addition of 
a small amount of actual silver has 
the effect of making the steel “pit 
proof,” eliminating a defect common 


to most stainless steels. 


Office Offerings 


The switch from steel to wooden 
filing cabinets continues (Brevities, 


Jan. 14) with Columbia Steel Equip- 
ment introducing its own version, the 
“Colwood,” the first all-wood cabinet 
in the history of this company... . 
Newest container for the “Skrip” ink 
of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company is 
featured with a splatterproof pouring 
spout which prevents overfilling an 
inkwell. . . . Made without steel or 
iron is the new all-plastic office safe 
which will soon be offered by Sher- 
win Plastic Products—its 24-inch 
molded walls are said to be more 
fireproof than steel of the same thick- 
ness, and the strength has been tested 
for 1,200 pounds per square inch. 
. .. Among the aids to facilitate the 
buying of War Bonds by employees 
are (1) a special printed form to take 
care of the payroll allotment plan by 
salary deductions, offered by C. E. 
Sheppard Company, and (2) a new 
type of envelope in which to present 
the Savings Bond to the worker after 
it has been paid for, an improvement 
of Quality Park Envelope Company. 


Beverage Banter 


Due to reduced coffee supplies 
General Foods will discontinue its 
radio advertising of “Sanka Coffee” 
—other brands may be similarly 
treated later. . . . Rumors are being 
heard that Coca-Cola may be avail- 
able in quart-sized bottles as a cap 
conservation measure. . . . Newest in 
breakfast eye-openers are two fruit 
juice blends, ‘“plumb-apple” and 
“cherry-apple,” developed by the 
New York State Experiment Station 
to help the orchard growers. . . . 
The brewing industry is working on 
a fibre and plastic bottle cap to re- 
place the cork-and-tin combination— 
it may be ready by fall. . . . One con- 
fectionery chain is featuring a ‘“Vic- 
tory Soda” which is sold in combina- 
tion with a 10-cent War Savings 
Stamp. ... With sales of its blended 
whiskies about fifty per cent ahead of 
a year ago, Park & Tilford is sched- 
uling large increases in its advertise- 
ments for the remainder of the year. 
. . . Tea with lemon will next be 
brewed directly when the innovation 
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of the L. M. Wright Company be- 
comes available—the treatment calls 
for the tea leaves to be sprayed with 
deterpenized lemon oil during the 
processing, 


laminations 


According to predictions of Gen- 
eral Electric researchers, trucks and 
buses will have to be equipped with 
ultra-violet headlights and streets will 
be marked with fluorescent curbs, if 
essential transportation is to be main- 
tained during blackouts. . . . The 
elimination of aluminum and brass 
for light reflectors has forced Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corporation to de- 
velop a substitute material requiring 
no strategic metals—it is a processed 
composition shield which will be 
made in standard sizes to fit all fluor- 
escent lighting fixtures. . . . Instant 
blackout of interior illumination is 
promised by the new “Glider” drap- 
ery which Flameproof Process Com- 
pany is introducing in sizes to fit any 
window—the fabric used is also fire- 
proof and strong enough to resist 
flying glass. . . . Revere Electric 
Manufacturing Company has _per- 
fected a self-cooling floodlight for in- 
stallation in plants where explosive 
dust is prevalent—a patented housing 
insures proper circulation of air 
around the bulb, which may be as 
large as 200 watts. . . . Reports that 
golf, tennis and baseballs are to be 
made with luminous covers in order 
that these games may be played in 
dimouts may be premature—several 
optometrists claim that nothing would 
ruin the eyesight quicker. 


Publishing Patter 


Cuneo Press will print the Yank, 
new 24-page rotogravure weekly tab- 
loid (no ads) that will be published 
by the U.S. Army (Brevities, Feb. 
25)—soldiers will be able to buy it 
for a nickel, and the public for a dime 
a copy... . Time, Inc., is still con- 
sidering an advance in the price of 
Life magazine from ten to fifteen 
cents—an increase in the price of 


ddresses of most of the companies 
mentioned in the “New-Busi- 
ness Brevities”’ will be found in THE 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s “Factograph 
Manual.” Other addresses will be 


promptly supplied on receipt of your 
inquiry—the only requirement is a 
stamped envelope or postal card. 
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A Message of Confidence 


The war has brought many changes 
to the Bell System. The nation 
needed telephone facilities in new 
places. It needed more facilities in 
the usual places. It needed all facil- 
ities in a hurry. 


Shortages of essential materials 
brought new problems and new 
achievements in research and in 
manufacturing. Telephone calls in- 
creased about ten million a day. 


Yet all this has been done with- 
out great change in your telephone 
service. Millions of subscribers have 


felt no difference. The record as a 
whole has been good. That is the 
way it should be and the Bell 
System aims to keep it that way. 


But when war needs delay your 
call, when you can’t get just the 
service or equipment you need, let’s 
put the blame right where it be- 
longs—on the war. 


Bell Telephone System 


Time is also said to be in the discus- 
sion stage. . . . A majority of the 
leading college newspapers will be 
published throughout the summer for 
the first time due to the fact that 
most of the universities are remaining 
open. .. . Spirits, monthly trade pub- 
lication of the liquor industry, will 
be combined with the American Wine 
& Liquor Journal with the July issue 
of the latter. . . . For the first time 
in its history Curtis Publishing will 
utilize the facilities of its greatest 
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competitor—Saturday Evening Post 
will be boosted on radio spot an- 
nouncements. Newest of em- 
ployee newspapers is The Press, 
published by Mullins Manufacturing 
Company with the primary purpose 
of maintaining morale through patri- 
otic drives and slogan contests. .. . 
In addition to its suppression of sedi- 
tious magazines, the Post Office is 
also getting after the spicy picture 
publications that are being sold in 
large volume near army camps— 
right now the humor in certain “hu- 
mor digests” is being scrutinized. 


Christenings 


Celotex Corporation is introducing 
a new insulation material for cold 
storage plants under the tradename of 
“Celo-block”—it will be recom- 
mended as a substitute for corkboard 
which is now restricted by war. . 
The new device of Sherwin-Williams, 
designed for applying its “Kem- 
Tone” water paint, has been dubbed 
the “Roller-Koater.” .. . B. F. Good- 
rich Company has registered the 
name “Challenger” as its description 
for bicycles. . . . Special design 
patents have been granted to I. Mil- 
ler & Sons for the use of “Nut Shell” 
and “Wild Olive” as names for 
shades of leather and fabrics. . . . 
The new liver paste of Stahl-Meyer 
will be introduced as “Rose Mill 
Pate”. An improved electric 
welded stainless-steel tubing of Globe 
Steel Tubes Company is being fea- 
tured as “Gloweld.” . . . The resin- 
bonded skis which the Allied Avia- 
tion Corporation are turning out for 
the U.S. Para-Ski Troops have been 
christened “Aerofleet.” . . . An un- 
usually strong variety of synthetic 
plasticizer will soon be offered by R. 
T. Vanderbilt Company as “Tarzac.” 
. . . Newest in liquid rust-inhibiting 
solution has been named “Aquanil,” 
by Protective Coatings, Inc. 
Frances Denney Company has taken 
the red from the American Flag as 
the new lipstick shade and will call 
it “Allegiance Red.” 
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ee in bonds showed the 
characteristics of a “peace mar- 
ket” even more clearly than the fluc- 


tuations in stocks. Gains in Port of 
New York Authority and _ other 
bridge and tunnel bonds were out- 
standing, and speculative utilities re- 
covered. On the other hand, second 
grade and speculative rails continued 
their decline with few exceptions. A 
few specialties were strong, such as 
Otis Steel 4™%s. 


NEW HAVEN INTEREST PAYMENTS 


The Federal Court has authorized 
trustees of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to pay a total of 
$13.6 million in accumulated back 
interest on the company’s mortgage 
bonds with the exception of the Bos- 
ton & New York Air Line 4s. The 
amount approved is almost $1 million 
higher than the total of the disburse- 
ments asked in the original petition, 
the amendment having been requested 
after a further study of traffic trends, 
pointing to an estimated cash balance 
of over $34 million as of July 31, 
1942. Holders of the bonds of record 
June 5 will receive, on and after June 
15, payments covering the number of 
semi-annual coupons indicated below: 

Harlem River & Port Chester 4s, 
3; Central New England 4s, 3; New 
England Railroad 4s and 5s, 5; New 
Haven & Northampton 4s, 7; Dan- 
bury & Norwalk 4s, 4; Housatonic 
Railroad 5s, 3; New Haven bonds 
secured by the first and refunding 
mortgage, 2; Consolidated Railway 
4s, 2; New Haven secured 6s, 3. On 
the divisional bonds, these payments 
will bring interest up to date (Janu- 
ary 1 on the New England Railroad 
bonds, May 1 on the Harlem River & 
Port Chester 4s and Housatonic 5s, 
and June 1 on the others, these repre- 
senting the last semi-annual interest 
dates). Coupons may be presented 
for collection through the usual bank- 
ing channels. 


OTIS STEEL 44s 


The advance on large volume of 
Otis Steel 4%s to a level above par 
was a natural response to official no- 
tice that the merger of the company 
with Jones & Laughlin will become 
effective June 30. These bonds will 
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be assumed by the larger company. 
The direct obligations of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel are selling on a net 
yield basis of about 314 per cent, but 
a further advance in Otis 4%s to a 
comparable yield level is not to be 
expected in view of the 104 call price 
for this issue. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


The unanimous decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Asbury 
Park case (June 1) has far reaching 
implications in the municipal bond 
field. It means that the extensive 
powers of Congress in bankruptcy 
legislation no longer cover municipal 
situations where a State sets up its 
own bankruptcy procedure covering 
insolvent municipalities and legislates 
away the right of such corporations 
to resort to the Federal Courts. In 
net effect, the investor must now look 
not only to the ability of the munici- 
pality to pay but also—in borderline 
situations—to the laws and policies of 
the States in which the municipalities 
are located as an assurance that the 
debtor will be forced to use its taxing 
power to protect bond creditors. The 
Supreme Court declined to overrule 
the action of New Jersey in providing 
for a settlement agreed to by creditors 
holding 85 per cent of the amount of 
the indebtedness affected. 

The obiter dicta of the Court are 
more interesting and doubtless more 
significant than the decision affecting 
the Asbury Park bonds as such. The 
Court quoted United States v. Rail- 
road Company (17 Wall. 322,329) 
to the effect that “The State may 
withdraw these local powers of gov- 
ernment at pleasure, and may, 
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through its legislature or other ap- 
pointed channels, govern the local 
territory as it governs the State at 
large. It may enlarge or contract its 
powers or destroy its existence.” 

The decision on the Asbury Park 
litigation went even further: ‘The 
principal asset of a municipality is its 
taxing power and that, unlike an as- 
set of a private corporation, cannot 
be available for distribution. An un- 
secured municipal security is there- 
fore merely a draft on the good faith 
of a municipality in exercising its tax- 
ing power. The notion that a city has 
unlimited taxing power is, of course, 
an illusion. A city cannot be taken 
over and operated for the benefit of 
its creditors, nor can its creditors take 
over the taxing power. Indeed, so far 
as the Federal Constitution is con- 
cerned, the taxing power of a mu- 
nicipality is not even within its own 
control—it is wholly subordinate to 
the unrestrained power of the State 
over political subdivisions of its own 
creation.” 


ST. PAUL REORGANIZATION 


Another recent Supreme Court ac- 
tion of interest to investors is the 
favorable action on the appeal seeking 
review of a Circuit Court decision on 
the reorganization plan of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
The latter rejected the ICC plan, ap- 
proved by the District Court, holding 
that there was insufficient evidence of 
valuation of the various segments of 
the system to support the allocations 
of new securities. Institutional bond- 
holder groups appealed this decision ; 
the representatives of the stockhold- 
ers contested the appeal. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling is not 
conclusive, since it has merely con- 
sented to review the case. No further 
action can be taken until the fall term 
of the court. Until this case is de- 
cided (on the assumption that the de- 
cision will establish a broad prece- 
dent) other rail reorganization plans 
will be held in abeyance. A Supreme 
Court ruling upholding the Circuit 
Court’s decision would probably lead 
to reopening of a number of reorgan- 
ization plans for amendment. On the 
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other hand, affirmation of the District 
Court’s ruling and the ICC plan for 
the Milwaukee would tend to expe- 
dite other reorganization proceedings. 
The Court adjourned for the summer 
without taking any action on the peti- 
tion for a review of the Chicago & 
North Western reorganization plan. 


BULL MARKET? 
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mittee, and that the Senate may make 
some far-reaching changes in its 
provisions. Any lightening of the to- 
tal burden of taxes as levied by the 
House Committee plan is unlikely, 
since the estimated yield on that basis 
is $2 billion or more under the rec- 
ommendations of the Administration. 
But the terms of the law may be 
changed in ways which will favor 
some groups and bear down more 
heavily on others. Consequently, un- 
less the total levy is substantially in- 
creased, the refocusing of attention on 
taxes which may be expected within 
the next two or three months will 
result in readjustments in groups and 
individual stocks, but not to any 
great extent in the general market 
level. 

The second basic factor is, of 
course, related to the first, since the 
permanency of a heavy burden of 
taxes will be conditioned by the 
amount of debt which is accumulated. 
The latter will, in turn, largely de- 
pend upon the duration of hostilities. 

The third fundamental influence is 
probably even more closely related to 
the fortunes of war, and its timeli- 
ness depends upon the prospective 
duration of the struggle. The huge 
deficit in prospect for the 1943 fiscal 
year on the basis of the greatly en- 
larged recommendations for Army 
and Navy appropriations will tend to 
revitalize the inflation virus, but the 
balance of probability favors those 
who predict that inflationary tenden- 
cies will not gather strong momentum 
until after the war, when the con- 


SCHEDULED 


registration with the Securities & Ex- 


change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 


following compilation. 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 


definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Lukens Steel Company............. $2.2 million 434s, 1952...... E. H. Rollins & Sons. 
Pistell, Wright & Co. et al..June 17 
G. C. Murphy Company........... 90,000 shs. cum. pfd. $100.. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Hilltop home, fine neighborhood, 6 bedrooms, 5 
baths, living room 21’ x 42’. All improvements, 
set on 4% landscaped acres. Five minutes to 
station. Cost well over $100,000. Sell much less 
than half. No state income tax. 
GEO. N. SHAFER 

250 W. 57TH ST NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TEL.: COLUMBUS 5-8347 


MAINE 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE—Two exceptional 
Summer cottages on Lake Wesserunsett, opposite 
shore Lakewood Theatre. All modern improve- 
ments; boat; daily deliveries; train accessible. 
Each $150 a month or $300 the season. 
M. M. PIERCE 
PETER’S ROAD RIVERSIDE, CONN. 
PHONE: OLD GREENWICH 7-2100 


MARYLAND 


$35,000 buys 3li-acre farm Chesapeake Bay, 
45 milk cows, farm equipment; $500 monthly 
milk check and good labor. 

J. W. STAFFORD 
SUDLERSVILLE 


NEW JERSEY 


SUSSEX COUNTY—131-acre farm, 18 acres in 
fruit trees, 14-room house, electricity, fine lake 
site, 2 brooks fed by never-failing springs, close 
by good roads, 

CONRAD GEMMER, 
R. D. 1 USSEX, N. J. 


MINIATURE ESTATE 
AT A BARGAIN 
BOONTON (The Park)—Stately trees, rolling 
lawns, stone wall, over half acre, beautifully built 
house, spacious living rooms, central halls, fire- 
places, Timken oil heat; second floor, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms; large barn (garage- -stable) ; 
excellent trains. D. L. & W. Settle estate, 


$8,000. 
CONDIT 
ESSEX AVE. BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


MARYLAND 


Must sacrifice beautiful NEW eight-room Mount 
Vernon Colonial home in suburban New Ycvk. 
A more beautiful park setting cannot be found 
anywhere. Colored tile baths, fireplace, large 
rooms. Located in restricted private development. 
Swimming, fishing, hunting on property. Con- 
venient 1 hr. commuting to N. C. Completely 
landscaped and ready for occupancy. $6,900 cash 
required. Telephone or write owner for appoint- 


ment. 
THOS. A. DEXTER 
SLOATSBURG NEW YORK 
TEI.: 212 


250-ACRE DAIRY FARM — 10 minutes from 
Copake Lake. A most beautiful location in sec- 
tion 110 miles city line. 7-room home, all city 
improvements. Tenant quarters attached. 2 bath- 
rooms, steam heat, spring and artesian well, fire- 
places, screened ‘porch ; excellent barns; new 
cement silo; garage; ‘machine sheds; chicken 
house. Situated on both sides of road. Sacri- 
fice, $13,500. 
BOX P, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FARM, 280 ACRES, excellent buildings; city 
advantages ; Write: 


. DOUGLAS 
FORT PLAIN NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR SALE—Highly successful poultry, turkey 
farm and hatchery, located in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Doing over $40,000 business yearly, 
yielding 25% profit, fully equipped and stocked. 
For details write owner: 
WM. D. SEIDEL 
WASHINGTONVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


VERMONT 


WAR conditions suggest leasing or buying cot- 
tage in Northeastern Vermont on Caspian Lake 
(Vermont’s finest), elevation 1,400 feet; large, 
quiet country colony, educators and professional 
people; golf; restricted; references required. 
ORGE E. COLBY 
GREENSBORO VERMONT 
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trols will presumably be relaxed in 
some degree. However, an impor- 
tant change in the public’s attitude 
toward the valuation of assets and 
earnings may develop long before the 
end of the war, even in the absence 
of indications of a runaway inflation. 

Price-earnings ratios of 5-to-1 or 
less for war boom industries, and low 
capitalization of earnings of other 
groups, are characteristic of war mar- 
kets. But a more liberal capitaliza- 
tion of earnings, or greater recogni- 
tion of underlying assets now selling 
at a discount, could result in higher 
market valuations even at a time 
when earnings are declining because 
of the impact of war taxes or other 
factors. Taking the market as a 
whole, this is the explanation of the 
sustained advance in 1918, which was 
based upon a growing conviction of a 
victorious outcome of World War I. 

The recent advance has had many 
of the characteristics of a peace mar- 
ket. Although “war babies” which 
might be expected to decline on a 
“peace scare” have participated to 
some extent, the largest gains have 
been recorded by stocks which would 
be in a much more promising posi- 
tion assuming a relatively early ces- 
sation of hostilities, including public 
utilities, consumers’ goods manufac- 
turers and companies with large in- 
terests in foreign fields. On the other 
hand, the railroads—which stand to 
benefit from a long war—have been 
weak, notably in the low grade bond 
market which has been the center of 
rail speculation. 


LONG WAR? 


To the extent that the recovery has 
been based upon an early peace, it is 
doubtless premature. The best opin- 
jon holds—despite recent military 
gains—that the end of the war is a 
matter of years, not months. This 
primary consideration, plus possible 
further disturbances arising from the 
tax debates which will take place in 
Congress, indicates at least a possi- 
bility of another downward move- 
ment before the turning point is 
definitely established. 

On the other hand, the prospect of 
war continuing well into 1943 or even 
1944 does not preclude a sustained 
bull market which could begin long 
in advance of the armistice. Here, 
again, the 1918 advance may be used 
as an analogy. The opinion is offered 
that we are now at a point in stock 
market history comparable to that of 
the latter part of 1917. This view is 
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based upon indications that (1) al- 
though the tides of war may ebb and 
flow for months to come, it will soon 
be apparent that the Allies are gain- 
ing the upper hand which will ulti- 
mately assure the victory; (2) the 
worst in taxes will be known within 
two or three months and will be 
largely discounted as “water over the 
dam”; and (3) further motivation 
for a reappraisal of equities will be 
furnished by a greater recognition of 
intrinsic values which will reassert 
themselves once the extreme abnor- 
malities of a war economy are re- 
moved. 


Concluded from page 7 


tion has been compiled showing the 
percentages of wage costs in relation 
to the total value of production of the 
available industrial groups. These 
ratios vary from 5.2 per cent for to- 
bacco manufacturers to 27.7 per cent 
for basic lumber and timber products. 

These wide variations reflect 
chiefly the following factors: (1) rate 
of mechanization of the production 
process; (2) man-hours, or amount 
of labor required; (3) type of labor, 
whether highly skilled, semi-skilled 
or unskilled; (4) value of finished 
products; (5) other production costs 
such as raw materials used in the 
manufacturing process; (6) the in- 
dustry’s capital requirements. 

Some examples will illustrate 
these points. The chemical industry, 
for instance, is highly mechanized ; 
most of its processes are automatic 
and need little attendance. But what 
labor is used is in the aggregate high- 
ly skilled, and commands top wages. 
Value of production also is high on a 
unit basis. Hence percentage of labor 
cost is relatively low. 

Textile mills take first place among 
industrial groups in the number of 
man-hour requirements. Raw ma- 
terials are cheap in relation to the 
finished product. The’ production 
process is mechanized, requiring a 
small amount of skilled but a large 
amount of semi-skilled labor. And 
the latter because of strong unioniza- 
tion ranks relatively high in the wage 
scale. Thus the percentage of labor 
cost to value of production is far 
above average. 


We Will Win the War 


In the basic lumber and timber in- 
- dustry the following factors also 
make for a high rate of labor costs 


to value of production. Low costs 
of raw materials and also of the fin- 
ished product; the need for a rela- 
tively large amount ‘of labor despite 
mechanical improvements, and the 
payment of good wages by this in- 
dustry. 

Going outside the strictly indus- 
trial groups, one can find even higher 
labor costs, such as for instance in 
the service industries: Telephone, 
telegraph and railroading. In the lat- 
ter industry the ratio of labor cost to 
operating revenues for the past three 
years has been around 45 per cent. 

As in the past, the cost of labor 
may be further reduced by _tech- 
nological improvements, On the other 
hand, the strong unionization of labor 
in this country and the Government’s 
labor philosophy militate against any 
significant adjustments through low- 
ering of the wage scale. In this con- 
nection it may be remembered that 
in the past, bills have been introduced 
in Congress providing for advances 
in wages in direct proportion to an 
increase in productivity resulting 
from technological and other im- 
provements. 

The figures in the tabulation on 
page 7 are for the year 1939, and 
wages since have generally increased 
at a faster rate than has the general 
price level. Thus compilations cov- 
ering 1941 (the industrial census is 
taken every two years) are likely to 
show a higher proportion of labor 
cost to total value of production. The 
1939 figures, however, provide val- 
uable indications of the relative im- 
portance of the labor factor for the 
various industries, and later figures 
(When available) are unlikely to show 
great shifts in those relationships. 


FAVORED COMPANIES 


Higher labor costs for any indus- 
trial group mean smaller profits un- 
less an offset is found in cutting other 
production costs or raising the price 
for the finished product. But prices 
today are largely under Government 
control, whereas labor continues its 
endeavor to increase its share of the 
profits of industry. Hence—with due 
reservations for special factors and 
individual developments — industries 
having a low ratio of labor to the 
value of their products are at least 
theoretically in a better position than 
those which are burdened with high 
labor costs. 
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W ithin the relatively recent past, 
both the industrial and railroad 
averages have penetrated former ex- 
treme prices regarded by many mar- 
ket students as possessing consider- 
able significance. Ordinarily such ac- 
tion would constitute a clear market 
signal under the Dow Theory, but 
this is by no means the case in the 
present instance since the averages 
were traveling in opposite directions. 
Whereas the industrials have ad- 
vanced steadily to a point well above 
the April 6 minor high at 102.50, the 
rails have exhibited a rather consis- 
tent reactionary tendency, and have 
violated the 23.72 level established 
April 24, previously the extreme low 
on the move. 

Since neither average has con- 
firmed the action of the other, no 
automatic signal has been given. But 
the very fact that the rails and indus- 
trials have moved independently of 
each other may possess significance. 
Divergent action of this character is 
often the forerunner of a change in 
trend, and if it fulfills such a role in 
this instance, a protracted and rather 
substantial advance may be in the 
offing. 

But there can be no definite assur- 
ance of such a development until the 
railroad average succeeds in bettering 
the 25.60 level. This would require 
an advance of some two points from 
present levels, a rather substantial 


move for the rails judged by recent 
standards. And any such rally would 
carry much more weight if it were 
accompanied by considerably larger 
trading volume than has characterized 
recent sessions. 

The fact that the rails failed to con- 
firm the uptrend in the industrials 
detracts from the significance of this 
move. Despite the impressive consis- 
tency with which the industrial aver- 
age moved ahead over a period of 
about six weeks, it would be quite 
possible for a reaction to set in from 
present or even higher levels which 
could carry the industrials below the 
minimum price of 92.92 registered 
April 28. 

The weight of probability is against 
any such occurrence, but it remains a 
possibility to be considered until the 
rails have broken through the 25.60 
level. If such a decline should take 
place, it would again confirm the sec- 
ondary downtrend and might be fol- 
lowed by a considerable further dip. 
—Written June 10. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 
RELATIVELY PLENTIFUL 


f all the diamonds found in the 

world, only one out of every 
four carats is of fine enough quality 
to be a gem diamond. The remainder 
are industrial diamonds. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These charts studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 


of the market and are not to be construed as rec 


tions or as indi- 


cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS 
AND CORPORATIONS 


Nationally known finance company tells borrowers 
how they can obtain preferential terms from repre- 
sentative banks through the medium of private 
transactions in the open market, collateraled by 
listed securities and the cash surrender values of 
life policies. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. 


WHY RAIL BONDS ARE 


ATTRACTIVE NOW 
Analysis of bonds selling at prices to yield 6% to 
10% that have paid interest from 20 to 50 years. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trading procedure and prac- 
~ in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


REORGANIZATION RAILS 

An analytical study of 20 defaulted Railroad Bonds 
representing 9 Class I systems in process of re- 
organization, complete with statistical record of 
past earnings, present income and future prospects. 


HAVE THE RUBBER STOCKS 


BEEN OVERSOLD 

This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
rie .S.E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS 
IN THE CURRENT MARKET 


A way to invest money in the face of the rapidly 
changing conditions of the present era. e prin- 
ciples set forth in this bulletin have been tested 
by time and adversity. Available to investors in 
metropolitan area only. 


THE ART OF TRUE LIVING 

A nine thousand word treatise describing a method 
of mind and body control that leads to powers not 
before experienced. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 
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MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your need. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. Federally insured. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
ones 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


FULL PAID 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 

Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 342% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


OUR STORY 

This unusual booklet tells the complete story of a 
savings institution which was established 
in 1885, has an unequalled record of sound 
and cabins financial service. 
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American European Securities Company 


Capital Administration Company, Ltd. 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Executive office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey ( AMU) 
City, N. J. Principal office, Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in March. 


* Long term bank loans. + Redeemable at $110 a share. 


Business: At formation, company took over the assets of 
Investment Co. for Electrical Enterprises in the U. S.—a Swiss 
company started in 1910. Until 1933, company was principal- 
ly_interested in public utilities; during the following years 
transferred substantial funds into industrial stocks. Manage- 
ment is still identified with sponsors of the old Swiss com- 
pany. 

Portfolio: Of total investments March 31, 1942, about 31% 
were in common stocks, 44% in preferred stocks and the 
balance in bonds; the latter two groups consisted mainly of 
public utilities. Securities had an aggregate stated invest- 
ment cost of $11.5 million on March 31, 1942, which was about 
$4.4 million higher than appraised value. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 71942 
Per share of preferred..... $166.79 $181.37 $163.98 $137.97 $111.71 
Per share of common...... 7.02 9. 8. 5. 1.65 

Investment Income: 

Per share of preferred..... 7.09 9.32 13.37 15.61 2.72 
Per share of common...... 0.15 0.47 1.04 1.36 0.17 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of preferred..... *6.50 *9.50 *13.50 12.00 $1.50 
Per share of common....... None None None 0.40 tNone 

Total profit on security sales..D2,536.734 D881,362 D808,007 D860,567 D192,429 
Price Range of common stock: 

7™% 6% 65% 6% t6 


* On account of accumulations. + Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942. {To 


June 10, 1942. 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. Offices: 65 Broadway, New York City; (CAD) 
10 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in February. 


* Redeemable at $55 a share. + After preferred requirements, class A receives 70 
per cent and class B, 30 per cent of remaining earnings. {The class B stock has 
chief voting power. 


Business: Tri-Continental Corp. owns 69% of the class B 
stock. Statistical and other services are provjded for this 
company and the others in the Tri-Continental group by Union 
Service Corp., a mutually-owned non-profit organization. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1941, bonds, preferred and 
common stocks were valued at $4.5 million at cost, and $3.6 
million based on market quotations (or in absence thereof, 
on their current “fair value” in the management’s opinion). 
Holdings were widely diversified with biggest concentration 
in chemicals, oils, railroads, the automobile industry, public 
utilities and metals. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per share of preferred....... $96.80 $90.62 $74.36 $64.07 $56.80 
Per share of class A stock... 14.16 12.29 7.37 4.25 2.06 

Investment Income: 

Per share of preferred....... 2.54 3.80 4.07 4.43 0.85 
Per share of class A stock... Nil 0.17 8.23 0.30 0.02 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of preferred....... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 71.50 
Per share of class A stock... None None None None +None 

Total profit on security sales... 4,600 48,100 D119,089 D50,998 D64,317 
Price Range of class A stock: 

8% 8 6 3% 72% 

4% 4% 2% 15% 71% 


* Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. +t To June 10, 1942. 


Atlas Corporation 


United States & Foreign Securities Corp. 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as a consolidation of predecessor company 
of same name with several controlled investment trusts. Office, 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting: April 1, in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


(AZ) 


* Redeemable at $55 a share. + In adcition 1,951,073 perpetual warrants are out- 
standing to purchase like number of common at $25 a share. 


Business: An investment trust of the general management 
type. Holds and trades in securities, and places substantial 
funds in special situations such as reorganizations, or financ- 
ing new capital issues. Originally formed in 1923, has grown 
to its present size chiefly through acquisition of other in- 
vestment trusts. Over 20 such trusts have been either merged 
with Atlas Corporation or dissolved. Floyd Odlum, founder, is 
president. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1941, holdings were widely 
diversified. Largest single investment was $9.7 million (value 
established by management for balance sheet purposes) in 
Ogden Corporation (the reorganized Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation). Blocks of common, with market values in ex- 
cess of $400,000 each, were held in the following companies: 
American Smelting & Refining, Chrysler Corporation, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, United Fruit, Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
and Paramount Pictures. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value *1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
share of preferred...... $140.42 $136.08 $131.18 $125.84 
Per share of common....... 12.44 12.80 12.27 11.42 

Investment income: 

Per share of preferred...... 2.01 0.25 2.38 2.62 
Per share of common....... D0.25 D0.41 D0.09 D0.06 

Dividends paid (calendar a 
Per share of preferred. . 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 $1.50 
Per share of common’...... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 70.25 

Total profit on security sales...D6.335,669 1,119,851 1,739,243D1,699,381 hae 


Price Range of common stock: 
10% 9% 9% 7% +7 
5% 7 7 65% 76% 


*14 months ended December 31. + Based on an aggregate of 455,988 shares in 
1938, 448.661 in 1939, 412,695 in 1940 and 373.215 in 1941. ¢ To June 10, 1942. 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


incorporated: 1924, Maryland. Office: 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at Baltimore, Md. 


(UFO) 


* Redeemable at $105 a share. 
Business: A general management investment trust. Charter 


permits company to engage in commercial, mercantile, and 
industrial enterprises of all kinds, but operations have been 
solely in the investment field. The investment trust may also 
promote or finance new enterprises of all sorts. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1941, over 91% of company’s 
funds were invested in a widely diversified list. Largest 
holdings of bonds are American & Foreign Power deb. 5s, 
2030; Electric Power & Light deb. 5s, 2030; and several issues 
in the Cities Service group. Common stock investments in- 
cluded representation in the oil and gas industry (14%); 
metal and mining (11%); manufacturing, merchandising and 
chemicals (10% in each group); public utilities (9%); food 
and beverages (6%); and drugs (54%). Foreign commitments 
were negligible. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3!: 


Net Asset Value: 71938 1939 1940 1941 71942 
Per share of 1st preferred.... $182.92 $172.56 $159.20 $155.54 $135.62 
Per share of 2nd preferred.... 344.07 304.75 230.30 191.41 122.77 
Per share of common........ 10.05 7.79 3.92 1.67 Nil 

Investment Income: 

Per share of 1st preferred.... 5.39 6.58 7.67 8.51 1.70 
Per share of 2nd preferred.... D2.57 2.44 6.51 8.67 0.69 
Per share of common........ D0.43 D0.18 0.03 0.13 D0.04 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of 1st preferred... . 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 11.50 
*Per share of 2nd preferred.... None None 3.00 None tNone 
Per share of common......... None None None None tNone 

Total profit on security sales... 140, 000 20,000 1D124,696 15,930 D1,523 
Price Range of common stock: 


*Accumulation on second preferred, $58 a share on December 31, 1941. +Figures for 


3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. {To June 10, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 9 


Hazel-Atlas Glass is the well- 
integrated, low cost, second largest 
glass container manufacturer, about 
half of whose output is in food prod- 
ucts containers with the remainder 
very widely diversified and including 
metal and glass closures. Its poorest 
depression earnings equalled $3.52 
per share in 1930, and the present $5 
dividend or better has been paid more 
than eight successive years. The 
March quarter net was $1.68 vs. 
$1.09 a year before. Company is a 
major beneficiary of the shift from 
tin to glass containers. (Recent price, 
84.) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford, leader in 
window glass and important second 
in plate and safety glass, normally 
does about 60 per cent of its business 
with the motor industry, providing 
all requirements of General Motors 
and serving Ford, Packard, Stude- 
baker, Graham-Paige and _ others. 
During 1940, it acquired a 70 per 
cent interest in the Plaskon Com- 
pany, producing compositions used in 
plastic products. Earned last year 
$3.52 vs. $3.97 in 1940, and in the 
first quarter of 1942, 21 cents vs. 
$1.35 in the 1941 period; currently 
paying at $1 annual rate. A heavy 
loser through elimination of normal 
automobile markets, company has not 
yet been able to develop appreciably 
offsetting activities. Current quota- 
tions (25) to some extent discount 
adversities and stock would, of 
course, be a decided peace beneficiary. 


Owens-Illinois Glass, the leader 
in glass containers, is said to do 40 
per cent of the total business, serving 
practically every market. Industrial 
diversification is afforded by glass 
building blocks, insulators and other 
industrial structural glasses, 
tableware, packing glasses, plastics, 
corrugated and wood cases, and about 
4 per cent of the country’s metal con- 
tainers. Jointly controls Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, manufacturing 
glass fibres and products. Operations 
were profitable throughout the de- 
pression. In March twelvemonth, 
company netted $3.57 vs. $2.74 a year 
before, and regular $2 dividend was 


JUNE 17, 1942 


A Complete New 11-Year Tabulation of 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS, PRICE-RANGE 


Of All New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks, 1931-1941 
(Ready Next Month—About July 20th) 


As a FINANCIAL WORLD reader you are familiar with the very useful 
tables of per-share Earnings and Dividends, combined with Price-Range 
each year (1931 to 1941, inclusive) which we have been publishing from 
week to week on the last inside cover page. Every common stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange is being covered. It is the first time we ever 
compiled this important data in a single tabulation and the ADDED 
VALUE of showing the yearly High and Low Market Prices in conjunc- 
tion with each year’s per-share Earnings and Dividends has won the 
enthusiastic praise of subscribers everywhere. In response to numerous 
and insistent requests we will publish a ready reference book (paper 
covers) containing all this valuable information, revised so as to include 
all 1941 Earnings Reports available. The common stocks are all listed 
alphabetically and the 11 yearly records of per-share Earnings, Dividends 
and Price-Range will be arranged exactly as in the tabulations running in 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Besides the data indicated, the book will also 
show the annual average earnings and dividends for the first 10 years of 
the 1ll-year period. 


Send Only $1.00 This Week for the “Combined 
11-Year Tabulation” and receive your copy as 
soon as the first edition is off the press. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c for ‘‘12-Year Price Range Ending 1940’ or ‘‘10-Year Record of Earnings and Dividends Ending 
1940’’ of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00 each. 


BARGAIN CLEARANCE SALE CONTINUES 


“WALL STREET,” by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 
by the author. In this little book Mr. Moore set out to “reveal Wall Street 
Mysteries,” expose its secrets and present “a complete course of instruction 
in speculation and investment.” Was $2.00—Limited Sales Price, $1.00. 


See April 29, May 13 and May 20 issues of Financial 
World for more Book Clearance Sale Bargains. 


supplemented with 50 cents extra last 
year. 


Company is strongly favored Curb, 69.) 
restrictions. 


to match last year’s. (Price, N. Y. 


by metallic container 
(Recent price, 49.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass is pre- 
eminent in its specialty and among 
the leaders in window glass, also pro- 
ducing structural glass and mirrors, 
operating, a paint, varnish, lacquer 
and brush division, a chemical divi- 
sion and a less important cement div- 
ision, and holding half interests in 
Pittsburgh Corning (glass building 
blocks) and Southern Alkali (chem- 
icals). Flat glass accounts for about 
half of dollar sales. Company earned 
money throughout the depression 
barely excepting 1932, netted $6.82 
per share last year, and is currently 
paying at the rate of $3 per annum. 
Over-all earnings cannot be expected 


Thatcher Manufacturing heads 
the milk bottle division of the glass 
container industry, accounting for 
about one-half the total, and has a 
166 million unit annual capacity. Its 
Olean Glass division produces small . 
general glassware to account for 
about 15 per cent of sales. Paper and 
fibre container competition has been 
particularly costly, both to volume 
and to profit margins, but appears to 
be lessening just now. Earnings de- 
clined from $4.47 a share in 1937 to 
59 cents in 1940, recovered to $1.11 
in 1941; dividends were discontinued 
in 1941. First quarter loss was 15 
cents vs. a negligible deficit in the 
1941 period. Even at a price of 7, 
issue lacks attraction. 
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Adams Express Company 


The Lehman Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Organized: 1854, under common law, as a joint stock association. Office: {ADX) 
= Wall Street, New York City. Annual meeting: date fixed by Board of 

anagers. 


Business: From 1854 to 1918, company was one of the 
leading factors in the general express forwarding and exchange 
business. Now operates as a management investment trust. 

Portfolio: Approximately 80% of total assets at the market 
on December 31, 1941, were in the common stocks of indus- 
trial companies, railroads, public utilities and miscellaneous 
industries. About 3.1% was in bonds, the balance in cash and 
miscellaneous. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3i: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
a $3,422 $2,989 $2,753 $2,634 $2.493 
Per share of capital stock..... 15.42 12.64 11.12 10.62 9.69 

Investment income per share..... 0.16 0.29 0.46 0.67 0.09 

Dividends paid per share....... 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.60 t+None 


Total profit on security sales... 93,601 D51,409 D748,454 D1,763,117 D1,496,271 
Price Range of capital stock : 

12% 11% 9 8% 17% 


* Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. + To June 10, 1942. 


American International Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: One South William Street, New (LEM) 
— City. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in October at Wilmington, 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... 

Business: Organized and managed by the banking firm of 
Lehman Brothers. Has established a better-than-average record 
among general management investment trusts, as a result of 
well-timed trading operations. 

Portfolio: Of total security investments of $59.2 million (at 
cost) on March 31, 1942 (market value, $45 million), 81.2% 
was represented by common stocks, 6.3% by preferred issues, 
6.1% by bonds and 64% by U. S. Government bonds. Cash 
amounted to $3.6 million. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 $1942 
Per share of anoint ee $30.72 $29.79 $27.46 $28.77 $24.7 
Investment Incom 
Per share of capital stock..... 1.02 0.71 1.02 1.25 1.07 
*Dividends paid: 
Per share of capital stock..... 0.90 0.80 0.80 1.20 10.50 
Total profit on security sales 
D1,856 D555 D1,279 D812 D1,028 
t+ Price Range of capital stock: 
29 27% 24% 24% 121% 
19% 20 15% 19 t17% 


* In calendar years. ¢ Figures for 9 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. 
To June 10, 1942. 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: 25 Broad Street, New York City. (AL 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in February. 

$9,176,000 


Business: Qriginally formed to promote import and export 
trade; beginning 1923 disposed of its interests in trading 
companies and became a general management investment 
trust. 

Portfolio: About 9% of funds on December 31, 1941, was in 
cash; the balance was invested almost entirely in industrial 
stocks: 14% oils: 13% metals and mining; 8% steel and iron; 
6% each railroads, utilities and food stocks, and the rest in 
miscellaneous securities. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per $1,000 debenture..... $1,745 $2,124 $1,893 $1,703 $1,616 $1,557 
Per share of common..... 7.45 11.22 8.66 6.67 5.70 5.11 

Investment income per share DO0.22 =D0.07 0.08 


Dividends paid per share. Non None None None +None 

Total profit on security sales 1,019, 000 D993,000 8,603 57,261 ses. 780 
Price Range of common stock: 

17% 8% 9 654 4% +4 

534 4% 3% 3 2% 72% 


*Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. To June 10, 1942. 


National Aviation Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1928, New York. Office: 111 Broadway, New York City. (NTA) 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 

Capitalization: Funded debt 


Business: Formed by directors of leading aviation com- 
panies, and bankers and capitalists interests in this industry, 
to finance and advise new companies, and to invest in estab- 
lished concerns. 

Portfolio: Largely confined but not restricted to aviation 
stocks. Holdings on March 31, 1942, represented 30 different 
issues with an active market, of which Curtiss-Wright and 
United Aircraft shares were largest single items. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 

Per share of capital stock $17.47 $17.31 $16.68 $14.41 $13.76 
Investment Income: 

Per share of capital stock 0.12 0.19 0.27 0.71 0.06 
Dividends paid: 

Per share of capital stock Non 0.75 0.75 0.55 yNone 
Total profit on security sales D35, 000 600,234 874,635 10,174 4,190 

= Range of capital stock: 

145% 15 16% 11 18% 

6 7% 9 6% 46% 


International Mining Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor by reorganization of company (IMG) 
of same name incorporated in 1929 in Delaware. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. Annual meeting: First Thursday in May. 

Capitalization: Funded debt... Non 


Business: Originally formed for prospecting, exploring and 
examining mining properties and mineral and oil lands 
throughout the world; has also participated in development 
ventures, and acquired interests in other mining enterprises. 
Charter does not restrict investment to the mining field. 

Portfolio: Investments on December 31, 1941, consisted large- 
ly of gold and copper mining stocks, representing companies 
in Canada, U. S., Mexico, and Dutch Guiana. Holdings of 
Bulolo Gold Dredging, previously an important item, not 
now valued separately. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3!: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 41942 
Per share of capital stock.. $13.02 si. 86 $9.83 $5.86 $6.01 

Investment Income per share. . 0.46 0.44 

tDividends paid per share.. 0.50 oa . 0.40 0.25 §None 

Net profit on security sales.. 227,170 401777 126,543 49,904 bse 
Price Range of capital stock: 

OT 11% 10 7 4 §3 

6% 556 3% 1% §1% 


*Based on 523,273 shares in 1938; 516,973 in 1939; 490,473 in 1940 and 489,973 
in 1941. ‘Sar of March 31, 1942. tIncludes dividends paid from the investment 
transactions account. §To June 10, 1942. 


*Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. {To June 10, 1942. 


Petroleum Corporation of America 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


ppreaperaneds 1929, Delaware, Office: 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, (PEO) 
J. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. 

Capital (65 PAF) 1,870,200 obs 


Business: A general management investment trust, with 
holdings confined to the oil industry. 

Portfolio: Holdings at the end of 1941 were in common 
shares of 20 different companies (all of which were oil stocks) 
including 416,860 shares of Consolidated Oil, 134,000 shares 
of Socony-Vacuum, 30,300 shares of Texas Co. 28,000 Standard 
Oil (N. J.), 45,100 Standard Oil of California and 55,300 
Creole Petroleum. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Per share of eapttel stock.. $13.08 $11.42 $8.05 $7.11 +$6.38 
Investment Incom 

Per share of capital stoek. . 0.82 0.69 0.68 0.46 eee 
Dividends paid: 

of capital stock.. *0.81 0.70 *0.70 *0.45 *t0.20 
Total profit for capita - 139,000 152,000 89,000 8,000 

Price Range for capi s 

High ... 13% 10% 8% 
7% 6% 5% 5 74 


*Also stock eee in stock of Consolidated Oi] Corp. tAs of March 31, 1942, 
tTo June 10, 1942 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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INVESTING NOW 


Concluded page 13 


which have displayed favorable basic 
earnings trends in normal times. 

Here is a war-peace portfolio for 
the investment of $10,000 which pro- 
vides a yield of over 6 per cent. 
Consisting of about fifty per cent 
fixed income bearing securities and 
the other half of equities, the pro- 
gram is well diversified, offers as- 
surance of well maintained income 
and possibilities of moderate capital 
enhancement with any improvement 
which may be witnessed in general 
market conditions. 

Three of the equities included in 
this portfolio represent companies 
which are now engaged largely in the 
production of war materials. Al- 
though profit margins on this type of 
-business are much smaller than on 
normal lines, huge volumes provide a 
partial offset and earnings for the 
duration should continue at levels 
providing adequate support for re- 
cent market quotations. With the ad- 
vent of peace these companies— 
Chrysler, Underwood Elliott and 
General Electric—should have no dif- 
ficulty in shifting back to the produc- 
tion of their normal peacetime prod- 
ucts for which there will be a sub- 
stantial accumulated demand. 

Both Borden and Cluett, Peabody, 
although not engaged directly in war 
work, have experienced substantial 
gains in sales but profits have been 
restricted by higher taxes. Neverthe- 
less, earnings have been well main- 
tained, dividend payments should 
continue satisfactory and neither 
company is faced with post-war con- 
version problems. 


SAVES PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION 


pms out that the chief object 
of the prospective conversion of 
90 per cent of liquor distilling capac- 
ity to production of alcohol for war 
was to obviate the necessity of build- 
ing new plants using essential ma- 
terials, the WPB estimates it takes 
550 tons of steel plate, 790 tons of 
structural steel, 70 tons of copper 
and other important materials, to 
build one plant with an annual 2% 
million gallon alcohol capacity. 


We Will Win the War 


JUNE 17, 1942 


Boldly Meet These 
New Problems Which 


Face Your Investments 


P RIORITIES, rationing, higher costs, increasing taxes and new 
ones, all take their toll of corporate profits and add to the problems 
confronting your investments. Annoying as they are, they are not 
unsolvable if faced intelligently. 


Right now dwindling earnings are forcing many corporations to re- 
duce or pass dividends; others find it difficult to meet bond interest. 
Geared to the war effort many soon will be operating more profit- 
ably than before, or may do as well as in the past; but others have 
scant hope of recovery until peace returns. 


Check Now Every Security You Hold 


The first thing to do is to check every security youhold. Your income 
— your living —is at stake, and you cannot afford to take chances. 
Find out how much, or how little, you know of them: if their man- 
agements are capably meeting the wartime challenge — whether 
they will be able to maintain dividends or bond interest — may have 
to reduce or stop payments—or may increase them, as many will. 


When you have done this you will be in position to inaugurate a 
genuine revision of your portfolio and adopt a program designed to 
meet any new threat to your income or capital. To decide what to 
sell and what substitutions to make is no easy task, but the results 
should be well worth the trouble and the moderate cost of the expert 
assistance you will need. 


This expert assistance is available to you through this Bureau, an 
independent investment advisory service staffed by a corps of 
trained analysts and expert students of every phase of investment. 
It provides you with absolutely individual guidance in following 
a specially drafted investment program based solely on your own 
requirements and objectives. 

For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies 

to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 


above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified super- 
visory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


We will be glad to make a thorough study of your investment situation, and invite 
you to send us, with the coupon below, a complete list of your holdings, with such 
additional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur no obligation. 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Without obligation: You may send me 


the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


| 

Street 

City}. GRATIOT. AVEWWE. State.............. 
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Carriers & General Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, under the title International Carriers, Ltd. (ICL) 
Present name adopted in 1935. Office: 1 Wall Street, New York City. 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 

Capitalization: Funded debt... ........ $1,872,000 


Business: Originally formed to invest and deal particularly 
in securities of public carriers and allied industries. In 1935, 
scope of activities was enlarged to include securities of a gen- 
eral nature and funds for this expansion were provided by a 
bond issue. Investments are managed by Calvin Bullock & 
Company under contract renewable annually. 

Portfolio: About 93% of company’s funds were invested 
on March 31, 1942, the bulk of the list being represented by 
industrial common stocks. Market value of portfolio was $3.8 
million, or $2.7 million less than cost. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per $1,000 debentures..... $2,862 $2,865 $2.656 $2,455 $2.265 
Per share of commen stock 6.19 6.20 5.52 4.82 .19 

Investment Income: 

Per share of common...... 0.12 0.22 0.28 0.29 0.05 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of common..... 0.15 0.15 0.22% 0.224 $0.05 

Total profit on security sales D1,079,000 D506,000 D102,560 D&83,760 35 
Price Range of common stock: 

4% 4 3% 3% #2 

2% 23% 2 2% 72% 


*Figures for three months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. 7To June 10, 1942. 


General American Investors Company, Inc. 


. Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Second General American Investors (GAM) 
Company; in 1929 merged with the former General American Investors 

Company and adopted present title. Office: 120 Broadway, New York 

City. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. 


* Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: A general management investment trust, under 
the management of Lazard Freres & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 

Portfolio: As of March 31, 1942, investments consisted of 
bonds and preferred and common stocks, totaling $19.1 million 
at cost. Bond and preferred stock commitments were chiefly 
in the U. S. Government, railroad and utility groups; common 
stocks held were mainly representative of industrial organi- 
zations. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per $1,000 debenture......... $4,663 $4,417 $3,869 $7,812 $7,402 
Per share of preferred........ 326.78 313.31 270.47 235.00 227.57 
Per share of common........ 12.91 11.81 9.18 7.06 6.47 

Investment Income: 

Per share of preferred....... 4.41 7.69 9.13 13.75 2.00 
Per share of common......... DO0.09 0.09 0.16 0.40 0.03 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of preferred........ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 $3.00 
Per share of common......... None 0.25 0.15 0.25 +None 
Total profit on security sales.... 494,600 437,600 144,700 D162,200 D169,600 


Price Range of common stock: 
9% 9 7% 5% 75% 
4% 5% 3% 43% 


* Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. + To June 10, 1942. 


General Public Service Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor to Public Service Investment 
Company, organized in 1909. Office: $@ Broad Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 


(SPY) 


“Preferred stock $5.50 cum. (M0 par)... ... 210 shs 
Comamon stock (16 PAT)... 669,886 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


Business: Until 1933 this general management investment 
trust maintained its funds almost entirely in public utility 
enterprises; during recent years has diversified by investing 
a large portion of funds in various industrial equities. No 
preferred dividends since 1937; none ever paid on common. 

Portfolio: Approximately 77% of funds were invested on 
March 31, 1942, and distributed as follows: about 81% in 


30 


*Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. 


common stocks (75% of which were industrials); 11% in pre- 
ferred stocks, and about 8% in bonds. Largest holdings were 
in International Nickel, Gulf Oil, Oklahoma Natural Gas and 
Allied Chemical. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per $1,000 debentures...... $1,606 $1,903 $1,678 $1,562 $1,417 
Per share of combined pfd.. 107.73 94.98 71.26 59.11 48.40 
Per share of common...... 0.02 D0.61 D1.61 D2.22 D2.38 

Investment Income: 

Per share of combined pfd..  D7.27 D0.04 1.25 1.97 DO0.57 
Per share of common...... D0.45 D0.20 D0.16 DO0.14 D0.06 

Net profit on security sales.. 237,170 80,726 D52,026 D11,656 D15,510 
Price Range of common stock: 

2% 1% 1% % _t% 


*To July 10, 1942. 


National Bond and Share Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 14 Wall St., New York City. (NBS) 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in February. 


Business: A general management investment trust, and also 
has broad powers to deal in securities of any kind and to 
participate in syndicates and underwritings. Formed and 
is still managed by Dominick & Dominick, which receives no 
compensation unless annual net realized profits exceed 10% 
of the stated capital. This requirement is cumulative and if 
not earned in one year it must be made up the following year 
plus 10% before Dominick & Dominick receive any compen- 
sation. 

Portfolio: As of March 31, 1942, some 38% of company’s 
assets (securities at market value) was in cash, apparently the 
largest percentage of any of the major investment trusts at 
that time. The balance was invested in a diversified list of 
various industries comprising generally the leaders in their 
respective fields. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3!: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 

eee $26.45 $25.36 $22.20 $19.58 $18.06 
Investment Income: 

0.69 0.94 0.89 1.00 0.15 
Dividends paid: 

0.62% 1.00 1.00 1.00 40.30 
Total profit on security sales... D304,600 D70,100 D543 D373 D237 

Price Range: 

251% 23% 20% 17% 715 
18% 17% 15% 12% 712% 


*Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. To June 10, 1942. 


Tri-Continental Corporation 


Data revised to June 10, 1942 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as consolidation of Tri-Continental Allied (TY) 
Company, Inc., and Tri-Continental Corporation (predecessor corporation). 

Office: 65 Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 

in February. 


* Including $6.9 million bank loans due in 1943. + Redeemable at $110 a share. 


Business: A general management investment trust. Invest- 
ment and other services are provided by Union Service Corp., 
a mutual non-profit organization owned by this and other 
companies in the Tri-Continental group. 

Portfolio: Of the company’s total funds, about 94% were 
invested on December 31, 1941. Of this amount, approximately 
60% was represented by a diversified list of common stocks 
and the remainder in bonds and preferred stocks. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 *1942 
Per $1,000 debentures....... $11,782 $9,919 $8,003 $6,873 $6,323 
Per share of preferred....... 179.83 150.69 118.64 101.22 92.37 
Per share of common........ 4.85 3.04 1.11 0.07 DO0.45 

Investment Income: 

Per share of preferred........ 3.76 5.55 7.11 8.14 1.32 
Per share cf common........ D0.14 D0.03 0.07 0.12 D0.01 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of preferred........ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 3.00 
Per share of common........ None None None None None 

Total profit on security sales. 833,270 D147,678 D1,068,821 D399,180 D267,886 
Price Range of common stock: 

4% 4% 2% 2 71 

Low 25% 2 1% 58 


* Figures for 3 months to March 31, 1942, or as of that date. ¢ To June 10, 1942. 
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NATIONAL CITY’S 
BIRTHDAY 


ow 130 years old, the National 

City Bank came into being at the 
time of the War of 1812, when Wall 
Street was the social as well as the 
business center of New York and 
when leading merchants maintained 
homes on or near the Street. The in- 
stitution has helped the Government 
finance six major wars. It is of con- 
siderable current interest that Na- 
tional City was the first North Amer- 
ican bank to enter Latin America, and 
still leads the field, with 35 branch 
offices in key cities of Argentina, 
Brazil, Canal Zone, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, Peru, etc. 


INFLAT ION ? 


Concluded from page 14 


and inflation can be effected, is only 


beginning to be recognized. When 
Messrs. Sumner Welles, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and Harry Hopkins recom- 
mended a surplus cartel for Latin- 
American raw materials two years 
ago, we should then have started ra- 
tioning our supply and systematically 
building up our reserves. But, un- 
fortunately, the $2 billion needed for 
the surplus cartel—a bagatelle com- 
pared with present-day war appro- 
priations—was denied by Congress. 

There are many other ways and 
means of checking inflation. The 
National Resources Planning Board 
and other Washington agencies are 
working on broad constructive post- 
war plans. 

Before the war nears its end we 
must have on hand plans to supple- 
ment our defense production by in- 
vestments in truly productive enter- 
prises and income producing proper- 
ties. This total production will also 
help us avoid post-war deflation. 

Inflation can be avoided to a large 
extent if the people and our govern- 
ment are willing to cooperate in self- 
discipline, even at the cost of drastic 
under-consumption for the duration of 
the emergency. However this un- 
der consumption can be minimized 
through increase and organization of 
supply. 

It is to be hoped that the American 
people will find the strength to live up 
to the national demands of the hour. 


.We Will Win the War 


JUNE 17, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Compa Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
-Multigraph 25e .. July 10 June 24 lie uly 1 June 20 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... $1 Q July June 6 i Seg ere 50¢ Aug. July 15 
25e .. June 30 June 15 50c Q June 27 June 24 
Aluminum Goods Mfg......... 15e .. July 1 June 15 Nicholson File Co............ 30e Q July June 20 
Am. Agricultural Chem....... 30c .. June 30 June 16 Noblitt-Sparks Ind. ......... 50e .. June 30 June 19 
Amer. Car & Fdry. 7% pf..$1.75 .. July June 19 0 A a 50e .. June 25 June 15 
Amer. Water Wks $6 pf....$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 Pacific Pub. Service.......... 10ec Q June 29 June 18 
Arkansas Power & Lt. Co., PU ME in icceeieaciees $1.75 Q June 30 June 18 
DME, Weagckdawecaeaeces $1.7 Q July 1 June 15 re $1.50 Q July 15 June 30 
$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 30c .. June 26 June 15 
Armour & (Del.) 7% .. July June 15 
$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 20e .. June 30 June 16 
Aro Equipment Corp.......... 25c .. June 22 June 12 Pond Creek Pocahontas.......50c¢ .. July 1 June 19 
Birmingham Elec., a 5 Q July 1 June 16 Pratt & Lambert............. pod -. July 1 June 15 
oS Yas Q July 1 June 16 Providence Gas Co............ -. July 1 June 15 
Borg Warner ....... -» July 1 June 10 Radio Cp. of A. $3.50 Ist pf. aie Q July 1 June 15 
Bruce (E. L.) Co June 30 June 17 Se Se eee $1. Q July 1 June 15 
July 1 June 13 Rayonier $2 Q July 1 June 19 
Niag. & E. Pr. $5 nee 25e .. Aug. 1 July 21 
$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 Rome Cable Corp.............15¢ Q July 1 June 11 
Do UE ER 40e Q July 1 June 15 Safeway Stores, Inc.......... 75e Q July 1 June 18 
lie Q July 2 June 15 25 Q July 1 June 18 
Capital City Products......... 25c .. June 20 June 8 Sherwin & Williams (Ga.)...l5e .. Aug. 1 July 15 
eae 50e S July 1 June 19 Simmons Co. ...........-.---50€ July 6 June 22 
15ec Q June 29 June 20 -| Smith, A. O. Corp............5 June 20 June 10 
Cent. N. Y. Pwr. 5% pf....$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 10 Smith & Corona Typewriters July 1 June 16 
Chamberlain Metal Weather St.15c .. June 19 June 15 So. W. Penn Pipe Lines July 1 June 15 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool........50c .. July 1 June 20 ee June 30 June 16 
SREP arr 75e Q July 1 June 20 Sun Life Assurance (Cal.)..$3.25 Q July 1 June 15 
62%c Q July 1 June 20 Superior P. Cement A...... .. July 1 June 23 
Cleve, Elec. Illuminating....62%e .. July 1 June 15 Superior Water, L. & Pw 
Conn. Gas & Coke Securities 2 Serer $1. Q July 1 June 15 
Q July 1 June 15 Texas Elec. Serv. Co. $6 pf. 50 Q July 1 June 15 
Consolidated 12%ce Q Aug. 15 July 15 Tri-Camt. Corp. $1.50 Q July 1 June 10 
Cuban Amer. Sug. 7% pf...$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 Be eee 75¢ -. July 1 June 16 
SS. Seer $1.75 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 pS ee $1 Q July 15 June 18 
1.37% Q July 1 June 15 S. Lines 7% pf...........35¢ S July 1 June 2 
Do 5%% pf. (old)...... $1.37% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 30 Victor, Chemical Works........ 25e .. June 30 June 
Davega Stores 5% pf....... 31%c Q June 25 June 13 Western Union Teleg.........50e .. July 15 June 1 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 387%e Q June 25 June 16 West Penn Elec. A.......... $1.75 June 30 June 15 
75e .. June 29 June 19 West Penn 25 June 25 June 10 
Federal Light & Traction..... 25e .. June 24 June 15 DO DE Bl... cccecvess $1.12% Q July 15 June 19 
Gen. Amer. Transportation..... $1 .. July June 15 Wheeling & L. Erie R......... $1 .. July 1 June 23 
General Capital Corp......... 25e .. July 14 June 30 White Sewing Mach. $2 pr. pf.50e Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Gen. Printing Ink $6 pf..... $1.50 Q July 1 June 16 Woodley Petroleum .......... 10¢ " June 30 June 13 
Gen. Time Instrument........ 25e .. July 1 June 18 25e .. June 26 June 15 
Grant (W. T.) Co. (Del.) 35e Q July 1 June 17 
Gt, Amer. Insurance ‘ee 25e Q July 15 June 19 Accumulated 
eller 10 une 3 une 20 
Motors July 19 Acme Glove Works 6%% pf.$3.25 .. July 2 June 18 
Flomestake Armour & Co. (Ill.) $6 pr. pf.$1.50 .. July 1 June 15 
eer 7%e M June 25 June 2 
Industrial Rayon ............ 50e .. July 1 June 20 Booth Fish Corp. $6 2d pf...$1.50 .. July 20 July 10 
Insurance Co. of No. Am....$1.25 S July 15 June 30 Cuban Am. ~~ 7% pf. (old) . $50 .. July 1 June 15 
Insuranshares Ctfs. .......... 10e S June 26 June 16 | Equity Corp. $3 pf........... w5e .. July 15 June 15 
Int’l. Paper Co. 5% pf..... $1.25 Q June 29 June 19 pf..... = = 
Iowa Pub. Serv 1.75 20 -. oune une 
Bo $1.90 30 | Norwalk T. & Taub. 7% July June 19 
$1.50 July 1 June 20 | Leather 7% pr. pf....$7.75 .. July 1 June 19 
Island tak NS PRS 50e .. July 1 June 19 Universal Pictures 8% Ist pf...$2 .. July 1 June 20 
Kansas Gas & El. 7% pf....$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 White Sewing Mach Corp. , 
1.50 Q July 1 June 15 $4 50e .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Lambert CO. -. July 1 June 17 Ext 
Lion oil Refining... Q July 16 June 24 mre 
e Steel Chain. Q June 27 June 15 | Heller (W. E.) & Co.......... Se .. June 30 June 20 
75e Q July 1 June 15 Resumed 
Merchants & Miners Trans....50c .. June 30 June 13 
Muskegon Piston Ring. ....... 30c_.. June June 12 Cuban-Am. Sug. Co..25¢_........... July June 15 
EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to May 2 ON COMMON STOCK 1942 1941 
12 to April 0.20 0.20 
Simons (Wm.) Brewery.......... National Fireproofing ............ DO0.05 D0.05 
9 Months to vo 30 Pacific Public Service............ 0.18 0.20 
1.6 Paramount Pictures ............. 70.75 0.63 
6 Months to = 0.88 0.09 
Hat Corp. of Amer......... 0.53 0.19 White Rock Mineral Springs..... D0.06 0.05 
Lakey Foundry & Machinery ‘ 0.38 26 Weekes 28 
U. S. Leather.............. to A rit 30 Warner Bros. Pictures........... 0.70 
0.37 1941 1940 
12 to March 
Dominion Textile Brazilian Traction St. & Pr...... 1.87 1.31 
Corroon & Reynolds.............. 0.39 0.33 
Foster Kleiser... Coty International 0.15 0.11 
McGraw Electric Electric Power & Light........... 0.67 0.17 
60 21.67 14.52 
Nelson (Herman) os 4 
12 November | 
Derby Oil & Refining............ 0.03 D0.52 
Gaylord Container ..........++... 0:38 0.26 
General American Transportation. . 0.60 1.13 D—Deficit.  ~ Estimated. 


First Comprehensive Book in 12 Years on 
“THE SECURITIES MARKET AND HOW _IT WORKS”, by Birl 
E. Shultz, former Dean, N. Y. Stock Exchange Institute, 433 
pages. Published 1942 by Harper & Brothers. The only com- 
plete, authoritative and up-to-date book on the mechanics and 
inside workings of the Stock Exchange. An excellent guide on 
rules and entire procedure for anyone who has anything to do 
with the securities business....... 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) ... 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 


#Wholesale Commodity Price 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 


+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
t*Bitum., Coal Output (tons). 

F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Pfournal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per tons). 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 
Lead (per lb.) 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Corn (per bushel) 
Suger, Raw (per Ib.)........+% 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans 
Total Brokers’ Loans 
Other Loans for Securities.... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits.......... 
Brokers’ Laang (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 


Total Money in Circulation..... 
Monthly 
NE 
Indicators 1942 
U. 8. Gov’t Debt...... *$74,528  *$54,847 
tAverage Price (N.Y.S.E ‘ds 
All Listed Stocks. 22.40 25.78 
All Listed Bonds.... 95.64 94.22 
tValue of Securities: 
tFinancial World Index: 
War Stock Prices.... 42 49 
Peace Stock Prices... 49 61 
tFisher’s Wholesale 
Price Index: 
All commodities ..... 106.5 89.9 
Raw materials ...... 101.6 84.3 
tAdvertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 567,240 683,331 
Women’s Magazines.. 506,165 582,511 
Canadian Magazines. . 232,382 
tAdvertising Lineage: 
National Weeklies.... 968,833 1,148,325 
Trade Paper Ad (pages) : 
Industrial Magazines. 9,990 9,071 
Commercial Paper... . 1,101 1,466 
Class Magazines..... 671 766 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
Mutual System ...... $748,745 $503,922 
tFood in Storage: 
Cheese (lIbs.) ....... *204.3 *108.3 
(cases) ....... *8.9 “5.7 
Lard and Fats (lbs..) *125.9 *327.7 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *811.4 *966.1 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... *96.4 *101.1 
Fruits (lbs.) ...... *99.8 *81.9 
Vegetable (lbs.) . *§3.1 *48.6 
U. 8. Slab Zinc 
Movement (tons) : 
79,489 82,674 
Shipments .......... 83,601 115,097 
Stocks on Hand..... 18,447 98,164 
*Million. 


7000 omitted. 


June 6 May 30 et Weekly Car Loadings May 30 May 23 a # os 
Eastern District 
3,372 mr 3,076 Baltimore & Ohio ........+.+.- 70,075 74,668 65,486 
99.3 99.3 98. Chesapeake & Ohio ....... : 43,142 42,064 40,880 
854,680 795,756 795,756 Delaware & Hudson .......... 13,950 18,203 16,064 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,013 17,143 18,491 
103.3 103.4 88.6 28,968 30,434 29,294 
3,602 3,877 3,817 Norfolk & Western ............ »52 29,440 30,192 
93.305 95,355 91,890 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 30,198 29,160 26,758 
111,091 111.012 128,167 99,623 99,871 94,049 
May 30 May 23 May 31 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 22,22 23,07 18,915 
$3,099 $3,545 $3,261 143,935 146,928 136,036 
3,001 Pere Marquette 11,26 12,796 
2092 x1.881 1,755 18,268 17,967 15,837 
172.9 173.3 152.2 Weoetern 16,416 16,127 12,718 
Geant 21,498 21,662 17,728 
’s Reports. As of Atlantic Coast Line ........... 
$3100" Southern Ry. System ......... 46,565 47,308 44,570 
mes) 00 tyre 20.00 Northwest District 
012 0.12 012 Chicago & Great Western..... 5,330 5,192 5,572 
0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 26,994 28,429 27,575 
0.08 ¥, 0.08 0.07 Chicago & North Western...... 38,743 41,219 40,956 
Great Northern ............... 23,864 29°201 24.574 
Northern Pacific ....... 12:779 15,110 12,514 
L Central West District 
3 127 , Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 32,208 32,761 28,800 
wets tt 1. 1% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 22,472 26,776 24,223 
yee etry 0.88 % Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 22,485 22,044 22,430 
0.0374 0374 0.0345 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,422 5,788 5,751 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,395 7,608 5,431 
3 May 27 4 Southern Pacific System........ 48,767 52,719 43,816 
$10, 42 EBT $ 5° 06 Southwestern District 
“ges tt is Kansas City Southern ......... 8,297 7,798 5,227 
403 40 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 7,903 8,901 7,482 
‘ Missouri Pacific .............. 29,393 32,899 23,733 
at t+ ert St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 16,308 15,655 13,231 
25°483 25°511 23°888 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 8,611 8,559 5,572 
5°09 5095 5416 Texas & Pacific ...... 9,679 10, 418 8,141 
407 41 359 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
2,723 2,584 2,240 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
12,141 11,971 9,394 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION M 
onthly 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 =100 4 ——MAY 
Indicators 002 
| | | | | | tRailroad Equipment Orders 
weekly extensions are based on ' Canned Corn on Hand | *1.5 *2.3 
170}— computations by The Financial Canned Peas on Hand *0.8 *3.0 
World. Canned Tomatoes .... *2.1 *6.2 
160 Bonds Called Before 
Maturity (total) . *$57.1 *$172.2 
150 Public Utility ...... *45,1 *55.7 
*96.3 
140 State and Municipal. *4.4 *4.6 
0.2 0.1 
Miscellaneous ....... 1.8 5.1 
130 tFairchild Retail Price 
ge Index ... 113.4 95.5 
ndexes: 
ON 6 WEAF 
110 Women’s wear ...... 93.9 
100 Hosiery Shipments 
(doz. pr.) : 
Total, All *13.5 *11.6 
90 Tobacco Production: 
Cigarette (units) ...*17.379.8 *15,853.7 
80 = Cigars (units) ...... *503. *490.6 
Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *23.8 *25.6 
70 v— Alcoholic Beverages : 
Spirits (tax ons 
60 Neutral Grain Spirits 
(proof gals.) ...... *4.3 *3.4 
50 Beer Ale (bbls.) *4.6 
Oleomargine (Ibs.) .... *28.9 *34.1 
r 
1 33 (34 °35 (36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 41, 1942 Freight (tons) ..... 1, 104 1,526,444 
‘ Index Number ...... 167. 143.24 


Association (203 carriers in 41 states). 


+Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. 


tAt the first of the month. {American Trucking 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales 


15 
1942 
June 
4 103.61 23.35 11.80 
5 104.41 23.54 12.06 
Bee 104.52 23.48 12.25 
oe. 105.55 23.85 12.39 
Das 105.09 23.70 12.35 
10 104.19 23.57 12.21 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 
Shares Traded ’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
524,300 681 418 96 167 27 16 
486,170 704 389 122 193 23 10 
192,760 467 224 87 156 7 2 
355,690 655 314 151 190 24 12 
397,680 702 270 242 190 28 9 
313,300 641 122 322 197 5 10 


CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
88.63 6,742,000 
88.73 5,898,700 
88.80 2,294,500 
88.86 5,259,300 
88.76 5,620,800 
88.54 5,078,500 


Te 


Te 


Ts 


— 
Eng eg———___ eek bond 
‘ 
I 
I 
\ 
Ss 
= 
5 
= 
= 
Te 
Tx 
Stocks 1942 Ts 
June 
< 34.06 
| 34.37 
4.81 
34.65 
34.37 ..10 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 35 of a series which will cover all common ported; Dividends, paid in full for 1941, including extras; 
stocks listed on the N ew York Stock Exchange. Unless Prices, final “High and Low” range for full year. Earn- 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have ings and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
been effected. Figures for 1941: Earnings, latest re- the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1931 1932 1933-1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Average 1941 
terling Products ......... Spee 63 66% 68 78% 75 71% 80 80% 66 
45% 47% 58% 65 53% 49 65 
Earnings ..... Constituent of Drug, $4.66 $4.79 $4.84 $5.05 $5.29 $5.10 $5.25 $5.30 $5.03 $4.97 
Dividend... 2: Inc., in these years 0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 4.20 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.54 3.80 
Stewart-Wamner .......... a1 8% 11% 10% 2444 24 1296 12 8 8 
Earnings D$1.44 D 1 96 D$1. a” $0.46 46 $1. 38 $1.70 $1.49 D$0.24 $0.45 $1.18 $0.16 $1.30 
stokely Bros. .............. 17% 11 7 8% 6% 
Stone & Webster........... 17% 19 13 15% 30% 17 12% 8 
Earnings ..... $1.56 $0.72 D$0.67 D$0.46 $0.04 $0. $0. $9.36 .36 $0. 49 $0.64 $0.36 $0.87 
Dividend ....: 3.00 0.37% None ag None 0.50 0.44 0.60 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 26 13% 8% 10% 9 1 12% 8% 
9 9 3 5% 3 
Earnings ..... $0.23 D$3. 93" D$3.80° D 0.83” D 0.92 1.01 $0.37 D 0.8 8d 133 0.96 D$0.65 1.12 
« 45 39 74 77 91 77% pow 65 
Low ings ..... $1 $1, $2. $2 50 * $2 $3 $3 $6 $1 $2 1334 $3. $2.45" $5 
Earnings ..... .0 . a 4 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1.00 1.00 ‘00 1.00 ~—r1.00 
Sunshine Mining .......... High......... % 28 24 22% 14% 11 10% 9 
$4.70 10% 12 9 8% 7 7% 
0.44 0.38 0.36 0.57 0.63 $1.02 $2.31 $0.51 0.67. $1.47 0.84°° $1.81 
Superior Oil ............... High........- 4% 3% 2 
Earnings D$2.40 40 gon D§0.36 36°" 23” 0.2 25" 18 $0.32 $0.24 $0.04 $0.1 i D$0.i4 $0.1 1 
22% 15 42 47% 23% 22% 18% 18 
Superior Steel ............. igh 834 
D$5. 33° D$2. D$2. 33 $0. a 3. 98 $2.11 D$2.57 57 1.55 $3.09 D$0.56 $5.77 
ividend ..... None one None one None one None None None 
«eed 
0.33 D$0.03 1.07 1.54 2.15 $2.54 $2.80 2.04 $2.52 2.84 1.78 2.85 
15 11 10 13% 20% 15% 10% 7% 5% 
10 15% 1 5% 3 3 
Earnings $1.45 D$1.63 D 1.05 $0.51 51 $0.77 $0.81 a” $0.8 8 Vine 23 0.38 $0.40 $0.37 $1.32 
Earnings ist. 37 7 30 i$2.08 j$1.50 jD$0. 33 i$1.89 $1. “33 “*h$3.01 
ONG 
Divid ings 00 3.00” 2.00 350 2.40. 
Symington-Gould (W. W.). eeeeeeee eeee 23% 10% ee eee 
D$1.0 06 40° 23° 37° 0.92 *a$1.06 a$1.29 *m$0.61 $1.17 D$0.09 $0.83 
—Not ‘Available— $0. $1. ii $1.86 $1.39 $1.01 D$1.18 $0.53 $0.79 $0.82 $1.32 
TelAutograph ..... 21 15 9 9 8% 5% 6% 5% 3 
Low $1 $1 at $1. 09 $0 $0 $0 39 $0 61 $0 $1 $0 37” $0 $0.80" $0 48 
1:2 100 °1:00 “075 0:60 0.60 0:50 0:20 076 0:10 
Tennessee Corp. ........... High. . 9% 4% 7 8% 154 9% 9 9% 
eeeerrese 2 1 1 3 a 5% 4 “4 > 6 
as 0.006 D$0.89 D$0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 $1. 09 0.41 $1.36 0.32°° $1.60 
Earnings ....- $2.21 D$2.82 D$2.79 D$0.39 .39 0.51 2.78 $3.2 24 0.61 D 0.5 58 0.98 $0.38 6.09 
+ one one one one 
Ts 36 18 30 29 30 55 65 50 
Low ings ...-. D$1.0 D$0. D$0. 10% $0. $1 $4 $5. $2. 3 $3. $2 30 $1.83°° $4 7 
sore 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.65 2.50 
T xas Gulf Prod........... -High......... 6% 4 8 9% 4% 4% 
3% 3 2 4 2 2 2 
Low Not $1. $0.52. $0.91 0.90 $0.93 $0.68 $0. 86 $0.69 $0.63 $0.81 $0.36 
Earnings Sth. 10K Sth 0.10 “O15 0:20 0.20 008 010 
T Gulf Sulphur........ H 2634 45 43% 36 4% 38 38% 37 38 
‘ 583. 3 §$2. 33 §$2 33 $1. 3 $1 $2 3 $3 $1 $2 $2 38 $2.44" $2 35 
arnings seas 25 2.00 1.25 2.00 2:00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.23 2.50 


—12 mos. ended Jan. 31 of follo year. e—12 mos. ended May 31. h—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. m—Calendar 
31. r—Also aid stock div. i year. # Argentine gold pesos. § Before depreciation and/or depletion. D Deficit, Distributed 
43 : of a share of ineers Public Service and 1/10 of a share of Sierra Pacific Power for each one share of Stone & Webster. 


C. O"BRIEN, INC. 
NW YORK, WN. Y. 
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President Roosevelt says... 
“There is nothing finer than to 
build up this fund for the Navy 
Relief Society. I urge you to do 


your utmost, and do it now!” 


Join the work of the Navy Relief Society and 
BACK UP THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


O HELP THE NAVY MAN and his dependents, 

his widow, his orphaned child, his mother and 
other dependent members of his family, is the pur- 
pose of the Navy Relief Society. 


Organized forty years ago by the Navy, to look 
after the Navy’s own, it gives zmmediate financial aid 
to Navy men and their families when necessary . . . 
assists in emergency operations . . . cares for the Navy 
man’s dependents . . . makes possible the education 
of dependent young. 


For the first time in its history, the Navy Relief Society, 
through its Citizens’ Committee, asks you to coritribute 


PROTECT THE FAMILIES 
OF THE NAVY’S 
FIGHTING MEN 


generously and help protect the families of the Navy’s 
fighting men. By your assistance, those in the Service may 
know that we at home will look after those they left be- 
hind . . . and’the men who are doing the fighting need 
not worry about the folks back home. 


Back them up! ENROLL TODAY! 


No amount is too small—$1... $2... $5... $10. None 
too large—$100 . . . $500. . . $1000. Every contribution 
making up the $5,000,000 fund will promise protection 
at home, and freedom from worry, to more than 500,000 
men in our Navy,. Marine and Coast Guard* Services. — 

*through Coast Guard Welfare 


CLIP THIS ENROLLMENT COUPON. Send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you can — and give today! 


Checks should be made payable to Navy Relief Society and sent 
to National Citizens’ Committee, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

I want to help the Navy men and their families. Enclosed please 
find my contribution of $______. 


Name 


Street 


City_ State 
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